Tony Bennett 
Sings and Swings 
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redgers and hammerstetn's 


SOUTH PACIFIC IN HI-FI 


PJ-1209 An intriguing mixture of the spirit of 
classical music and the improvisational qualities 
of jazz. 

A Nice Day; My Funny Valentine; Blue Sands; The 
Sage; The Morning After; | Want To Be Happy; 
Spectacular; Free Form; Walkin’ Carson Blues; 
Buddy Boo. 
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WORLO PACIFIC RECORDS 


PJ-1216 Cello, woodwinds, guitar, and bass com- 
bine with Hamilton’s drums to produce blends new 
to jazz. 

Jonalah; Chrissie; The Wind; Gone Lover; The 
Ghost; Sleepy Slept Here; Takin’ A Chance On 
Love; The Squimp; Drums West; Topsy; Sleep. 





ACEC 


PJ-1238 Now, for the first time in jazz, the 
entire score from Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein’s immortal “South Pacific.” The Hamil- 
ton Quintet reshapes eleven familiar pieces 
into new patterns of sound and rhythm. 
Recorded at the Forum Theater in new 
Strobophonic Hi-Fidelity! 

Wonderful Guy; This Nearly Was Mine; 
Some Enchanted Evening; Bali Ha’i; Dites 
Moi; There Is Nothing Like A Dame; 
Younger Than Springtime; Happy Talk; 
I’m Gonna Wash That Man Right Out Of 
My Hair; A Cockeyed Optimist; Honey 
Bun. 
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ACTEIC JAZZ 


PJ-1225 The NEW Hamilton Quintet explores still 
further the intricacies of modern “chamber” jazz. 


Chanel #5; Beanstalk; September Song; Satin 
Doll; Siete-Cuatro; Mr Jo Jones; | Know; Lillien; 
Reflections; Soft Winds; Caravan. 
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MONK MONTGOMERY 
and the Mastersounds 
on World Pacific Records 


oa, ; WORLD-PACIFIC PJM-405 
| Hammer. The MASTERSOUNDS perform the entire score 
The Hamil- \ from Rodgers and Hammerstein’s wonderful 
iliar pieces -? Broadway triumph, “THE KING AND 1.” A 
d rhythm ‘ moody and delicate musical visit to a far off 
s ‘ ; land. In breath-taking new Strobophonic 

er in new Hi-Fidelity! 
1 Have Dreamed; The Puzzlement; Something 
; Wonderful; Getting To Know You; Hello Young 
vos Lovers; We Kiss In The Shadows; Whistle A 
Hai; Dites Happy Tune; My Lord And Master, etc. 
A Dame; 


ppy Talk; 
ht Out Of 


WORLD-PACIFIC PJM-403 
A sparkling showcase for a marvelous new 
group! ... with Monk Montgomery playing the 
Fender Precision Bass. Listen especially to 
his work on “Spring Is Here.” 
Lover; Un Poco Loco; Water’s Edge; Drum 
: Tune; Dexter's Deck; Wes’ Tune; Spring Is 
plores still Here; If | Should Lose You; The Queen And |; 
nber” jazz. That Old Devil Moon. 
ong; Satin 
ow; Uiltiens SCOSCHHOHSOOSOECEOSOOOSESEESE 
More and more fine bassists are 
discovering the remarkable playing qualities and versatility of the 
Fender Precision Bass. Hear it on record; try it at your leading music dealer. 
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The Rite Of Funk... 


Vineland, N. J. 
To the Editor: 

Barry Ulanov misses the point entirely 
when he asks why cool jazzmen are trying 
to be “funky.” He feels that they're not 
being true to themselves musically in 
adopting an older manner of playing. 

I believe that the modern jazzman, even 
though the effort may be musically ap- 
palling, is actually engaged—consciously or 
not—in a religious quest for meaning. 

Jack Kerouac, explaining the philosophy 
of the beat generation in March’s Esquire, 
noted: 

“, .. There are elements of hidden reli- 
gious significance in the way, for instance, 
that a guy like Stan Getz, the highest jazz 
genius of his beat generation, when put 
in jail for trying to hold up a drugstore, 
suddenly had visions of God and repented. 
Strange talk we'd heard among the early 
hipsters of the ‘end of the world’ at the 
second coming, of ‘stoned-out visions’ and 
even resolutions, all belteving, all inspired 
and fervent and free of Bourgeois-Bohem- 
ian Materialism wf 

The “blues” is the basic framework of 
early jazz, but the cool jazzman, in using 
this framework to -play “funky,” may be 
thinking of the musical content cost in 
that framework. 


early jazz in its “roots” 
mainly from Negro spirituals, 
hymns, and marches. This jazz content ex- 
presses a warm (opposite of cool) affirma- 
tion of life. It is not wild, frantic or filled 
with discontent. While the content in strict 
“blues” may be one of sadness, it is not 
a completely hopeless sadness. 


In content 
stemmed 


Is it not possible that when the cool 
jazzman adopts an older manner of play- 
ing, he may be trying to capture the con- 
tent and attitudes toward life for which 
the style was the framework? 

If the cool jazzman truly is undergoing 
a spiritual transformation (reflected in 
adopting an older style), should he be 
chastized for that? 

Mr. Ulanovy says the “history of the arts 
is replete with examples of men who have 
tried to adopt styles that were not thei1 
own. 

What does he think of Igor Stravinsky, 
greatly admired by modern jazzmen, who 
abandoned his “primitive” style of The 
Rite of Spring period to find his spiritual 
inspiration in the forms and spirit of the 
18th century, resulting in Pulcinella, Apol- 
lon Musagete, Orpheus, and Persephone. 

Has Mr. Ulanov read Stravinsky’s Har- 
vard Chair of Poetics lectures, which speak 
against modernism for the sake of modern- 
ish and declare the importance of musical 





tradition? 
so much admired by those who consider 
themselves “modern” in jazz. 

Would Mr. Ulanov, had he lived in 1995, 
condemned Beethoven's Eroica symp 
because it wasn't in the same Mozart-Haydy 
style that Beethoven used previously? 

Mr. Ulanov should remember there js g 
distinction between change and _ progress 
whether in music or anything else. Using 
older models as a starting point for per. 
sonal development is not synonomous with 
being a reactionary. 

Stanley Slome 


Grand Ole Jaz... 


To the Editor: 

While it may go unnoticed on the world 
scene, jazz recently scored a major victory 
in the stronghold of its major adversaries, 

The invasion occurred at Nashville, 
Tenn., long advertised as the Home of 
Country Music and more recently . . . a 
recording center for rock 'n roll and rock-a- 
billy tunes. 

At 3:30 on the Sunday afternoon of 
March 9, some 200 jazz fans gathered in 
Nashville’s small Circle theater to witness 
the first modern jazz concert in the history 
of that citadel of commercial compositions, 

And, wonder of wonders, the sortie was 
repeated on the following Sunday with a 
substantial increase in attendance. 

At both sessions the music was swinging 
throughout, with the rhyhm section driving 
hard on all numbers and providing some 
excellent solos from several of its members, 
(Brenton Banks, a concert violinist, stole 


Franklin, Tenn, 
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Now, for the first time, 
you get the complete pattern 
of tone color from your instrument - - - 
with durable, low-action 
strings by Epiphone. 


Watch for the new line of quality Epiphone products. 
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the first chorus 
By Charles Suber 


@ 1 cannot go along with the stand- 
ard gripes against disc jockeys. 

No one person could bear the re- 
sponsibility of playing the music 
heard on radio today and not go 
mad. Oh, sure the jockey is the guy 
you hear plugging the stuff but at 
best (or worst) he is a paid liason 
between the station and the dial 
twirler. Let’s pinpoint the accusa- 
tion more accurately. 

It starts with the desire of a radio 
station to make a profit. To do so 
the station must offer a sponsor the 
highest number of listeners that 
could buy an advertised product. It 
is now axiomatic that news, weather, 
and music comprise the best bait for 
AM radio. (More than 2,700 AM 
stations with more on the way prove 
the point with black ink. FM_ is 
another subject.) The actual margin 
of profit comes from using records 
instead of hiring live musicians, 
Records are cheap and usually free. 

The actual choice of music is 
based on the habits of the record 
audience. It works like this. 

There is always a considerable 
number of radio listeners who find 
it natural to enthuse about certain 
music and the personalities that re- 
cord it. They make their wishes 
known to the station. They go to a 
store and buy what they have heard. 
They put money in the juke box 
like votes. Well, the station and the 
dealer and the juke box operator 
report to the trade papers. Pockity- 
peep goes the IBM and there is 
produced a chart. Sensitive record 
company sales managers pay heed 
and “convince” the a & r man of a 
“tend”. Then the music publisher 
just happens to have a great tune 
and the stuff is recorded .. . and the 
rock is in the orbit. 

Where is the jockey all this time? 
When he is not spinning fecords, 
he’s listening to them, or to a record 
promotion man and his latest find 
...0Fr out trying to convince another 
sponsor that this “music” is really 
meant for human ears. He doesn’t 
have to believe it, he just has to sell 
it. 

And what about you who want 
better music? Go out and buy your- 
self an LP or get lost. You will not 
hear what you want on radio until 
there is a good commercial reason. 
If you don’t encourage the good 
shows and damn the rest, you will 
get what you deserve. 

When is the last time you wrote 
to a radio station? 
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NEWS ROUNDUP o 
OUT OF MY HEAD 12 
More comments on music in America from George Crater. 

TONY BENNETT: A RESPECT FOR JAZZ 13 
The successful pop singer knows the value of jazz backing. By Dom Cerulli 

1958 DISC JOCKEY POLL RESULTS i4 
More than 3,000 DJs name their favorite stars, records. 

BENNY CARTER: A PERSONAL JAZZ HISTORY 15 
The versatile and experienced jazzman recalls a colorful past. By John Tynan. 

AARON COPLAND DISCUSSES JAZZ 16 
The distinguished composer considers the virtues and flaws of jazz. By Don Gold. 

ODETTA: A BRIGHT NEW FOLK SINGER 17 
An impressively talented singer joins the ranks of the balladeers. By Don Gold. 

YUSEF LATEEF: JAZZ FROM DETROIT 18 
‘From William Evans to Yusef Lateef—a change in name and outlook. By Don Gold. 

MOSE ALLISON: COUNTRY-STYLE JAZZ 19 
The talented new star discusses the role of his past in shaping his present. By Dom Cerulli. 

TERRY GIBBS: CROSS SECTION 20 


Another in Don Gold's series on personalities in music. 
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In The Next Issue 


The emphasis is on reed instruments in the May 15 issue of Down Beat. 
Pee Wee Russell's inimitable self decorates the cover and there’s a story on 
him by Dom Cerulli, too. Other features include stories on Lee Konitz and 
Benny Golsen, a two-part conversation between Bill Perkins and Richie 
Kamuca, and a page of photos of the Hermosa Beach, Calif. Lighthouse 
college combo competition. And, as ever, there'll be Recommended and jazz 
reviews and assorted columns. 
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piano artistry.) 

The sessions were arranged by Hank Gay. 
land, guitarist and music director, and with 
Charlie Howell and Marshall Cole serving 
as fan-promoters. 

The happiest news of all is that the 
sessions are now planned on an every-other. 
Sunday basis throughout this summer, 

Bill Ormes 


Right Man In Right Job... 
Vienna, Austria, 
To the Editor: 

There is enclosed my check for $1 for a 
two-year renewal of the subscription of my 
daughter, Valerie Wooton. Please notice 
that our address is changed from London, 
England, to the above. 

You may be interested to know that | 
am now the cultural attache in the Ameri- 
can embassy here in Vienna. As part of my 
task of promoting interest in and respect 
for American cultural achievement, I de 
everything in my power to assist visiting 
American jazzmen to make contacts with 
Austrian musicians and to bring the best of 
American jazz to the Austrian public. 

My 17-year-old daughter Valerie, who 
lives mainly for jazz, is of invaluable assist- 
ance to me in meeting visiting American 
musicians and bringing them together with 
Austrian jazzmen. 

I believe most of the Viennese jazz mu- 
sicians already know her quite well; in fact, 
when she goes to one of the local jazz clubs, 
there is usually a group of musicians at her 
table—the reason, she always takes the latest 
Down Beat along! I have been reading the 
Beat for over 20 years, but this is the first 
time I had realized it possessed qualities of 
attraction usually attributed to Chanel 
No. 5. 

Seriously, we do find Down Beat invalu- 
able and should be glad to have you or any 
of your staff drop in at the embassy should 
you ever be visiting Vienna. 

Richard C. Wooton 


The Real Thing ... 
New York City. 
To the Editor: 

Of all the letters I have read in Chords 
and Discords in the past few months, few 
have irked me as much as Gerald T. Good- 
man’s effort in the April 3 issue. Although 
I am willing to concede that WNEWS 
William B. Williams is a fairly hip com- 
mercial deejay. I am disturbed that a s0- 
called jazz fan would take the trouble of 
writing a letter to a national jazz magazine 
about a New York disc jockey who doesn't 
play 1/80th of the jazz put on by six other 
local jocks. 

In an era of radio characterized by supet- 
ficial commentary and supposedly funny 
asides, William B. is the unquestioned 
champ (assuming you spell it with an “a”). 

But, Mr. Goodman, may I remind you 
that there are thoughtful and cogent re 
marks about jazz being made in New York 
radio by WQXR’s John Wilson, WFUV- 
FM’s Gene Feehan, and WBAI-FM’s Nat 
Hentoff. Although neither Mort Fega of 
WNRC—or Sid Torin of WEVD measures 
up when it comes to knowledgeable com- 
ments, they still present more great modern 
sounds in an hour than Williams does in 
a month. 
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So, Mr. Goodman—and editors of Down 
Beat—how ‘bout some appreciation for 
those now underappreciated? After all, 
William B. was, at last report, pulling down 
65 G’s a year, which I imagine is a bit more 
than his jazz-oriented competitors are 
getting .. - 

Jack Blumenthal 


lt Worked—For A While... 


Dayton, Ohio 
To the Editor: 

I am indeed glad to be back in close 
touch: with the music business by virtue of 
having just taken out a subscription with 
you. 

Anent Mr. Tracy’s The First Chorus col- 
umn in your March 20 issue, I was par- 
ticularly interested in learning that Buddy 
is “giving his band to the kids,” inasmuch 
as I put in three years in this field when 
Dale Stevens (now amusement editor on the 
Cincinnati Post) and I ran the Jaycee Teen 
club in Dayton. 

This was a civic, nonprofit organization 
under the auspices of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, the purpose of which was to 
provide healthy entertainment and experi- 
ence for teenagers of the community by 
having Sunday atfernoon dances with name 
bands, groups, and entertainers for a nomi- 
nal admission charge. The club caught on 
fast and had an attendance of 2,700 teen- 
agers by the fourth dance. 

However, two things happened very soon. 
Some of the more opportunistic bands and/ 
or bookers pushed their prices up until the 
bottom fell out (of the club treasury) one 
disastrous Sunday when Ray Anthony took 
$1,750 for the afternoon’s work of the band. 
Naturally the club folded and, ironically, 
was sued by the AFM for breach of contract 
when the next band naturally had to be 
cancelled. 

After picking up the pieces, we reorgan- 
ized the following year and by virtue of 
strenuous efforts to keep overhead down 
and attendance up managed to go for two 
more years. However, with the exception of 
the aforementioned Buddy, Woody, Sam 
Donahue, and one or two others, we had the 
same problems and finally had to close the 
door for good. 

Does anyone wonder why the kids, and 
young adults, are not dancing, or looking 
and asking for bands? The vast majority of 
them have not even seen a good big band, 
in person, name or otherwise. So the me- 
chanical music-makers continue to drive the 
live musician into obsolescence amid the 
anguished cries of those in the business who 
must share the responsibility for an amazing 
and disillusioning lack of foresight and 
imagination (with some—and too few— 
exceptions, as above noted.) 

Alfred Swift Frank, Jr. 


A Small Favor . . . 


Hollywood, Fla. 
fo the Editor: 

Please send me all the information on 
the subject of jazz, as I am very interested 
in this subject. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Norman Schwartz 
(Ed. Note: Air Mail or parcel post?) 
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NEW YORK 


JAZZ: Johnny Hodges’ departure from Duke Elling. 
ton’s band was only for a few weeks. An Ellington 
unit, composed of Hodges, Billy 
Strayhorn, bassist Bill Pemberton, 
and singer-turned-drummer Jimmy 
Grissom, played a Florida engage- 
ment for a friend of Ellington’s. 
Altoist Billy Graham filled Hodges’ 
chair for the duration, and found 
himself called in as drummer in 
Phoenix, Ariz., when Sam Woodyard 
became ill. Clark Terry also took 
a crack at drums for a Phoenix 
concert. Cat Anderson had to leave 
the band in Phoenix and fly to New 
York for treatment of a chest ailment . . . Tony Scott 
is blowing baritone, using a tenor sax mouthpiece and 
a bass clarinet reed. The sound is somewhat startling, 
and can be heard on his new ABC-Paramount LP 
of the score of South Pacific. Some of the tracks couple 
Tony's baritone with an organ . . . Thelonius Monk’s 
group and comedian Roger Price opened at the Village 
Vanguard April 1 . . . Jimmy Giuffre Three set at the 
Cafe Bohemia through the end of Apirl, wtih Miles 
Davis’ group coming in to share the last two weeks. 
Giuffre and Mort Sahl share starring honors in The 
Next President, rehearsing at press-time in the Bijou 
theatre . . . Five jazz critics and writers will bring in 
groups they feel should appear at the Newport Jazz 
Festival, and feature them at an afternoon session. 
The choosers are Leonard Feather, Barry Ulanov, Bill 
Coss, Gilbert Millstein, and Dom Cerulli . . . Pianist 
Joe Albany, who dropped out of sight after cutting 
some fine things with Lester Young some 10 years ago, 
will be heard again on an upcoming Riverside release, 
with Warne Marsh, tenor; and Bob Whitlock, bass... 
Barry Ulanov opened a jazz series at Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y. Set for upcoming dates 
were Jule Foster, dean of the School of Jazz at Lenox, 
Mass.; Bill Russo, April 25; Jackie Paris, May 9; and 
a full-fledged festival next fall Decca called the 
Louis Armstrong spiritual LP, The Good Book. 

Hal McKusick is cutting a Decca LP with writing 
by George Handy, George Russell, and Jimmy Giuffre 

. Sal Salvador signed to cut a Decca LP with his big 
band colors-in-sound concept . Felicia Sanders cut 
a Decca LP with husband Irv Joseph arranging and 
conducting . May 1 was set as the final date for 
letters on why Jelly Roll Morton was a great jazz figure 
in Riverside’s contest . . . Verve is readying issue of the 
first pair of LPs in the four-volume set called, The 
Superlative B.G., culled from air checks of the Good- 
man band during the 30s . . . Erroll Garner broke all 
attendance records at Boston’s Storyville during his 
recent 10-day appearance . . . Dixieland jazz has been 
making it Sunday nights at the Cloverleaf restaurant, 
off the Merrittt Parkway in Meriden, Conn. Bobby 
Hackett, Buck Clayton, Rex Stewart, and Max Kaminsky 
have appeared, and the policy may continue through 
the summer . . . Toshiko was booked back into Boston's 
Hotel Bradford for two weeks in April. Her first 
appearance at the hotel’s Carousel room was the spot’s 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


@ International Band Formed 
@ A&R Men In Motion 

@ More Jazz on TV 

@ New Musician's Union 


@ W. C. Handy Dies 


THE WORLD 


Babel Band's Birth 

When George Wein and Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall Brown took off for 
Europe in mid-Winter to recruit a 
band of top young sidemen from 16 
countries, they carried with them 
only a dream of such a band. 

When they returned to the United 
States in late March, they brought 
back a reality. 

After a whirlwind tour of 15 coun- 
wies, and some 500 gruelling audi- 
tions, they had chosen the four 
trumpets, three trombones, five reeds, 
and three rhythm which will appear 
as the Newport International Youth 
Band at this year’s jazz festival in 
July. 

The 16th band member, a gui- 
tarist, will be selected from two Hun- 
garian students at Boston’s Berklee 
School. Brown was set to audition 
them early in April. 

Brown, whose Farmingdale high 
school band electrified last year’s 
festival-goers, bubbled with enthusi- 
asm for the state of jazz in Europe. 
“I only wish it could be possible to 
bring over more of the fine musi- 
cians we heard,” he said. “For in- 
stance, in Spain there’s a fantastic 
blind pianist named Tete Massana, 
from Barcleona. He has a wonder- 
ful ear. But we just couldn't fit him 
into the band. If we were able to 
take eveyrone who impressed us, 
we'd have 13 trumpets, 9 trombones 
... that kind of band.” 

In Portugal and Poland, the audi- 
tions were telecast. In every coun- 
try, the trio was met at the airport 
by reporters, and the project was 
aired at length in the daily news- 
papers. 

Brown had reference sheets for 
each applicant, with a grading sys- 
tem based on six points of musician- 
ship: reading, improvisation, intona- 
tion, tone, phrasing, and technique. 
Auditions were conducted in two 
sections: the instrumentalist was al- 
lowed first to play several selections 
of his own choosing with an audi- 
tion rhythm section; then was asked 





The Berklee school of music in Boston has joined forces with the Voice of America to present 
international jazz to an international audience. The Berklee ensemble shown here was recording 
for the VOA. Among those present were Arif Mardin, student arranger from Istanbul, Turkey; 
Willis Conover, producer-announcer of Music, U.S.A. for the VOA, and Berklee instructor and 
ensemble coach, Herb Pomeroy. That's Toshiko Akiyoshi at the piano. 


to play some music by either John 
LaPorta, Bill Russo, or Brown, which 
was brought along “to see what 
they could do with it.” 

During the second part of the au- 
dition, Brown said he would go over 
figures and phrasing with the musi- 


The Band 


Members selected for the New- 
port Jazz Festival International 
Youth Band: 

Trumpets: 

Palle Bolvic, Denmark; Roger 
Guerin, France; Dusko Gojkov- 
ic, Yugoslavia; Jose Manuel Ma- 
galhais, Portugal. 

Trombones: 

Christian Kellens, Belgium; 
Zdenek Pulec (1957 first prize 
winner at Moscow Conserva- 
tory), Czechoslovakia; Albert 
Mangelsdorff, Germany. 

Reeds: 

Hans Salomon, Austria; and 
Wladimiro Bas Fabache, Spain, 
altos; Bernt Rosengren, Sweden; 
and Jan Wroblewski, Poland, 
tenors; Ronnie Ross, England, 
baritone. 





Rhythm: 

Gilberto Cuppini of Italy, 
drums; Rudolf Jacobs of Hol- 
land, bass; George Gruntz of 
Switzerland, piano; and a gul- 
tarist from Hungary to be 
chosen. 





cians to help them over rough spots. 

“Every musician who auditioned 
came away a slightly better jazz- 
man,” Brown declared. “What we 
did was give each one a lesson. And 
it was the first time anyone had ever 
come over and told them about what 
they had been hearing on records. 

‘The European musician copies the 
more obvious jazz devices,” Brown 
explained. “For instance, it was dif- 
ficult to find a musician who could 
throw a note away. It never occured 
to me until we got into the audi- 
tions, that such subtleties are typical- 
ly American.” 

Brown said that he and Wein 
noted the main influences on young 
European musicians appeared to be 
Lee Konitz, Miles Davis, J. J. John- 
son, Sonny Rollins, and Horace 
Silver. 

Cables were sent to the winners 
March 25, and instructions were set 
to follow. They will converge on 
New York in mid-June for two 
weeks of rehearsal, followed by sev- 
eral days of pre-festival rehearsal at 
Newport. 

Columbia will record their ap- 
pearance at the festival. 


U.S.A. EAST 
New Faces in the Whirl 


Hot on the heels of the news of 
the move from Columbia to World 
Pacific by jazz A&R man George 
Avakian (Down Beat, April 17), 
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came the word that another major 
switch had been made. 

Bob Thiele, who A&Red for Coral 
Records for four successful years, 
moved to Dot as vice-president of 
that label. While Thiele was with 
Coral, he recorded Lawrence Welk, 
Steve Allen, Steve Lawrence, Theresa 
Brewer, the McGuire Sisters, and 
others, as the label moved from an 
estimated $3,000,000 in sales in 1953 
to some $8,000,000 last year. 

And, coupled with the move of 
Jack Tracy from top spot at Down 
Beat to AKR at EmArcy records, was 
the news that jazz critic-writer-anno- 
tator Nat Hentoff was set to produce 
LPs in the east for Contemporary 
Records. 


What Are Jazz? 


In barn-like studio 8-H at Radio 
City, New York, Osie Johnson rapped 
out some opening figures on his 
snare, and seven jazzmen put the 
first show in The Subject Is Jazz 
series on the road. 

In this case, the road was a net- 
work of 39 educational TV stations 
all over the country. The show, 
MCed by author-critic Gilbert Seldes, 
was set to run 13 weeks on Wednes- 
days (starting March 26) at 6 p.m. 

Onstand were Osie, Mundell Lowe, 
Ed Safranski, Jimmy Cleveland, 
Tony Scott (playing clarinet and 
baritone), Doc Severinson, and 
leader-pianist Billy Taylor. 

First guest was Duke Ellington, 
whose musical comments were rather 
bland, perhaps due to some pre- 
program scuffling over script. Sub- 
sequent guests were to include Tay- 
lor, Willie (The Lion) Smith, Wil- 
bur de Paris, Jimmy Rushing, Willis 
Conover, Aaron Copland, and Benny 
Goodman. 

“This program,” said Seldes at the 
TV camera, “might well ask the 
question, “What are jazz?’ Because, 
if anything, jazz is a multiple.” Up- 
coming shows were set to explore 
various schools of jazz and various 
facets and personalities in jazz. 

The initial program moved slick- 
ly under director Lynwood King and 
producer George Norford. It com- 
bined discussion with live music in 
an intelligent and entertaining man- 
ner. 

More important, it brought jazz 
into thousands of homes on a basis 
much more impressive than a parade- 
of-stars one shot. 


U.S.A. MIDWEST 
Everything's Jake 


Jack Tracy, who swung for nine 
years with Down Beat, continues to 
cook as director of EmArcy Records. 
Tracy, who joined EmArcy on 
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The many-talented Don Elliott has won five 
consecutive Down Beat awards. He was pre- 
sented with the fifth recently by Steve Allen on 
Allen's NBC-TV show in recognition of the 
successful conquest he made of the miscellan- 
eous instrument category in the 1957 Down 
Beat Readers Pooi. 


March 15, already has produced two 
LPs, discovered some important pre- 
viously unreleased tape, and signed 
an excellent Chicago pianist. 

The first LP cut by Tracy was a 
Sarah Vaughan session, recorded 
after hours at the London House in 
Chicago. In addition to Sarah's 
rhythm section (Ronnell Bright, 
piano; Richard Davis, bass; Leroy 
Haynes, drums) , several members of 
the Count Basie band, including 
Thad Jones and Frank Wess, par- 
ticipated. 

Recently, on the west coast, Tracy 
recorded “a swing session” with 
Terry Gibbs, vibes; Gus Bivona, 
clarinet; an unidentified “prominent 
pianist’; Al Viola, guitar; Red 
Mitchell, bass, and Frank DiVito, 
drums. The session was held at film 
producer Joe Pasternak’s home, with 
several Hollywood VIPs attending. 

Back in Chicago after the west 
coast expedition, Tracy discovered a 
dozen previously unreleased sides cut 
in 1951 by Big Bill Broonzy. He 
expects to release an LP of this 
material in August. 

In one of his initial moves at 
EmArcy, Tracy signed pianist Ed 
Higgins, who currently is heading 
his own trio at both the London 
House and the Cloister inn. 


The Live Segal 

Jazz promoter Joe Segal, constantly 
active in the session-promoting end 
of jazz in Chicago, has announced a 
new series of jazz presentations. 
Set for the C&C lounge on the 








south side, the sessions, to be held ag” 
the club on alternate Sundays, wilj” 
take the form of an arranger’s work. 

shop. Featured will be the Norman 

Simmons octet, performing arrange. 

ments by local musicians. Included 

in the arranger roster are Simmons, 

bassists Richard Evans and Bill Lee, 

Johnny Hines, and Joe Daley. 

According to Segal, the 7 p.m. to 
midnight sessions will open with an 
hour of actual rehearsal, supervised 
by the arrangers. This will be 
followed by a jazz concert of pre. 
pared material, featuring a guest 
artist. The session will conclude with 
an hour or two of dance music. 

All of this, Segal emphasizes, will 
be available to local jazz fans for a 
less-than-$1 fee. 

In addition to the C&C sessions, 
Segal is negotiating to present jazz 
at the Gate of Horn folk music club 
on Monday nights. Gene Esposito’s 
trio and singer Lee Loving are possi- 
ble starters on the Gate of Horn bill 
for the Monday night series. 


U. S. A. WEST 


Rebels Form New Union 

After over two years of steady 
simmering, the Los Angeles musi- 
cians’ union situation last month 
boiled over when Cecil Read an- 
nounced the formation of the Mu- 
sicians Guild of America, a rival la- 
bor organization of the AFM. 

Within a week the MGA had se- 
cured registration with the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor and the National 
Labor Relations Board and speedily 
was moving to seek a labor board 
election to decide if it is to bargain 
exclusively for musicians employed 
in the production of motion pictures, 
TV films, recordings, transcriptions, 
and TV commericals. 

While AFM president James C. 
Petrillo accused MGA chairman Ce- 
cil Read of everything from dual 
unionism to strikebreaking, Read 
appeared confident of ultimate suc- 
cess. 

“I know we can make it,” he told 
Down Beat. “I also know that we've 
got the answer to the canned music 
problem. Right now, though, I don't 
want to go into the details. Our 
solution is bound to raise a lot of 
opposition from the producers, but 
we'll be able to overcome that, I’m 
convinced, because we know what 
the answer is.” 

Clearly referring to the federation 
trust fund policy, Read stated that 
his MGA was starting from scratch 
‘.. . as a new, clean labor organiza- 
tion which will represent its mem- 
bers in a businesslike way without 
the featherbedding tactics and ex- 
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orbitant practices of Petrillo.” 

Any musician working in the afore- 
mentioned fields, said Read, is en- 
titled to join MGA. “However,” he 
added, “I'd advise everyone to keep 
up their AFM membership as long as 
necessary, that is as long as the fed- 
eration represents them.” 

So far as applying to the AFL-CIO 
for membership is concerned, said 
Read, “.. . it’s premature as yet. We 
have no objections to belonging, of 
course, but it’s in the future. Wheth- 
er we belong or not is going to be 
up to the membership.” 

Primary weapon in Read’s fight 
against the federation to secure bar- 
gaining rights for Hollywood musi- 
cians is his claim that the AFM never 
has gone through the labor court 

rocedure for official certification 
and its right to bargain never has 
been legally contested. 

“Neither the AFM nor any of its 
locals has complied with the require- 
ments of the federal labor law which 
provides for filing a non-Communist 
afidavit and financial information 
concerning labor organizations,” 
Read stated. 


Expel Five In Union Beef 

First casualties arising from the 
Hollywood union situation culmi- 
nating in the formation of the Mu- 
sicians Guild of America were an- 
nounced at press time by a spokes- 
man for Local 47. 

Expelled from the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians were Ted Nash, 
Larry Sullivan, Justin Gordon, Uan 
Rasey, and Leonard Hartman. The 
charge was “participating in or con- 
tributing to dual unionism.” The 
first three had admitted to the local’s 
board of directors that they were 
members of the newly formed MGA. 
Expulsion of Rasey and Hartman 
was based on their activity in solic- 
iting members for the splinter guild. 


Rex Cuts Graas 

After extensive negotiations to se- 
cure clearance, John Graas’ Jazz 
Symphony No. 1 was finally to be 
released in album form by Holly- 
wood independent label, Andex, a 
subsidiary of Rex Productions. 

Performed on Radio Stuttgart, 
Germany, in October, 1956 by the 
Rundfunk-Symphony orchestra with 
guest soloists from the Erwin Lehn 
band, the recorded work will be 
combined on record with a new cha- 
conne by Graas. 

Jazz soloists with the German sym- 
phony when Grass’ work was broad- 
cast were Horst Fischer (using the 
name Rolf Kuehn), trumpet; Ernst 
Mosch, trumpet and mellophone; 
Werner Baumgart, alto; Gerald Wein- 
koph, tenor and flute; Horst Jan- 





Beaming proudly in front of a map of the world are George Avakian and Dick Bock, now the 
two guiding lights at World-Pacific Records. The story of Avakian's departure from Columbia 
Records to join Bock and World-Pacific appeared in the last issue of Down Beat. 


kowski, 22-year-old East Berliner, 
piano; Peter Witte, bass, and Her- 
mann Mutschler, drums. 


The Final Bar 


Pneumonia deprived jazz of two 
significant figures within a few days 
in the final week of March. 

W. C. Handy, 84, the focal point 
for the April 3 issue of Down Beat, 
died in New York on March 28. The 
composer of St. Louis Blues and 
many other blues had been confined 
to his home in Yonkers since suf- 
fering a stroke three years ago. He 
had been planning to fly to St. Louis 
on April 7 for the premiere of his 
biofilm, St. Louis Blues, when death 
struck. 

In New Orleans, four days before 
Handy’s death, trombonist Tom 
Brown, 69, died of pneumonia. 
Brown, a pioneer in the movement 
of jazz from south to north, had 
come to Chicago from New Orleans 
in 1915, with his own Dixieland 
band, working at the Lambs’ cafe. 
Brown's invasion of Chicago pre- 
ceded that of the famous Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band and helped set 
the stage for the ODJB’s ultimate 
success. Brown had completed a re- 
cording two weeks prior to his death. 
He was an active musician until his 
death. 

As the southern California mild 
winter blended into spring, the mu- 
sic business suffered two serious 
losses with the deaths of pianist Carl 
Perkins and violinist-composer Paul 
Nero. 


According to county hospital au- 
thorities, Perkins, 29, was admitted 
seriously ill March 11, at which time 
he said he was suffering from an 
overdose of heroin. Subsequent 
medical examinations revealed Per- 
kins was also a victim of alcoholism. 
Despite constant medical attention 
he died the morning of March 17. 

Apparent cause of Perkins’ death 
shocked his friends and acquaint- 
ances who told Down Beat the pian- 
ist was not to their knowledge a 
chronic heroin addict. Some months 
ago he was hospitalized for what was 
believed to be an earlier heroin over- 
dose. Coroner’s final verdict at press 
time was forthcoming pending toxi- 
cological and microscopic examina- 
tion of the remains to determine 
cause of death. His body was to be 
shipped home to Indianapolis, Ind., 
for burial. 

Paul Nero, 41, died suddenly in 
his doctor’s office March 21. Victim 
of a lingering mental illness, he had 
been undergoing treatments for the 
past several years. Probably best 
known as composer of The Hot Ca- 
nary, Nero was a native of Hamburg, 
Germany. He had been living on the 
west coast since 1948 where his tal- 
ents as a top violinist were in con- 
stant demand for all types of studio 
and recording work. At the time of 
his death he was member of the Nel- 
son Riddle orchestra on the Frank 
Sinatra Show. 

He is survived by his wife, Kath- 
ryn, a daughter Anita, 14, and a son 
Daniel, five. 
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By George Crater 


With all this fuss and bother about stereophonic 
sound, Buddy DeFranco says you don’t have to be 
schizophrenic to listen to your records, but it helps. 


* 

According to reliable sources on the west coast, there’s 
no truth to the report that the Count Basie band and 
the Dave Pell octet will engage in a battle of the bands 
when Basie opens at Hollywood's Crescendo on June 20. 


* 

Things that bug me dept.: The character in Holly- 
wood films who asks to sit in with a jazz group and 
is so terrific that he knocks everybody out and is hired 
to take over the band. 

Naturally, he’s never a member of the AFM. 


I note with some amusement that the Rudyard Kip- 
ling estate has forbidden British release of Frank 
Sinatra's version On the Road to Mandalay; Capitol is 
substituting another track for it. 

How about Yankee Doodle? 


a 
Imperial Records, protector of Fats Domino, is re- 
leasing an LP narrated by Alfred Hitchcock titled 
Music to Murder By. 
That’s not new. It’s been with us since the advent 
of Presley. 
ba 


Maybe Robert Browning had an inkling of the cur- 
rent trend of macabre records like Dinner with Drac 
and Screamin’ Ball at Dracula Hall when he wrote, 
in 1864: 

What though the earlier grooves, 
Which ran the laughing loves 
Around thy base, 
No longer pause and press? 
What though, about thy rim, 
Skull-things in order grim 
Grow out, in graver mood, 
Obey the sterner stress? 


Now that the jazz version of a Broadway musical is 
pretty well established as part of our recording culture, 
when are the companies going to get around to cutting 
jazz versions of great books? 

How about Shelly Manne and His Friends Play the 
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my head 


Iliad (backed, of course by The Odyssey) ; or Stan Ken. 
ton Plays War and Peace (a four-LP set, with liner 
brochure by Gilbert Millstein, W. Somerset Maugham, 
and George T. Simon, edited by Nat Shapiro and Nat 
Hentoff) ; or Art Blakey and the Jazz Messengers Play 
the Canterbury Tales? 

And, of course, that epic, Green Mansions, as in- 
terpreted by Donald Byrd and Jackie McLean. 

a 

This I believe: Candidates for two of the prettiest 
tunes ever buried in a show are 1 Have Dreamed and 
We Kiss in a Shadow, both from The King and I 
Joe Wilder deserves a lot more attention than he's 
getting in jazz circles these days The same holds 
true for Lee Konitz, who would find it very difficult to 
play poorly . . . Someone ought to record Chuck Wayne 
playing solo guitar on his own background music from 
Tennessee Williams’ Orpheus Descending and also on 
Kurt Weill’s fine songs . . . No matter how great hi-fi 
and stereo are, nothing beats watching a group or a 
band work in person Martin Williams is one of 
jazz’ most astute scholars; he should have more oppor- 
tunities to be heard The Weavers would be a 
substantial success at many large night clubs . . . More 
disc jockeys should do their own programming instead 
of allowing the station librarian to do it for them; the 
situation couldn't get worse and it might improve. 


The music business attracts persons with unusual 
backgrounds. Here’s a case in point: Judo expert Robin 
Lloyd, currently serving as music director-percussionist 
with the Keigo Imperial dancers from Tokyo, Japan, 
now at the Mocambo on the Sunset Strip way out west. 
Lloyd was a World War II Royal Navy officer. He 
commanded a USAF PT boat during the Korean war. 
Then he turned actor with the touring Turnabout 
theater afterwards. 

He’s due to form his own group. 


& 

One of the largest CBS network stations has deleted 
rock ‘n’ roll records from its program schedule. The 
move was designed to provide time for programming 
“quality” music. Ironically, the station staff orchestra 
performs without the services of a single staff arranger. 
The sounds that result from performing ancient stock 
arrangements are as agonizingly antique as rock ‘nr 
roll is irritatingly contemporary. This is progress? 
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(Don Hunstein photo) 


@ On every table in New York's 
Copacabana stood little white 
placards. 

Lettered on each was this message: 

“It’s great to be appearing at the 
famous Copacabana again. This 
time I’m being aided and abetted 
by some wonderful musicians, whom 
I thought you might like to meet. 
They are flautist Herbie Mann, pi- 
anist Ralph Sharon, and a_ percus- 
sive department which consists of 
Candido, Sabu, and Billy Exiner. 
Musical arrangements created by 
Marion Evans, Neal Hefti, and 
Ralph Sharon...” 

It was signed Tony Bennett. 

Although Tony is by no means a 
jazz singer, he digs jazz and has 
always used a jazzman as music 
director. 

“Look at old man Crosby,” Tony 
grinned, “I like to analyze what 
singers did in the past. He used 
groups with guys he liked, playing 
things they liked. And he recorded 
with a lot of different groups. 

“I've always wanted a jazzman 
with me. I started with Fred Katz, 
and there was Chuck Wayne and 
Claude Thornhill . . . 

“Chuck was the guy who influ- 
enced me as to the guys who were 
playing good jazz. He showed me 
guys I’d never heard of, but they 
were swingers.” 

“Popular entertainers don’t re- 
alize the great wealth of talent they 
could have in their own shows,” 
Tony said seriously. ““They seem to 
be content to pick men who are 
competent, but who don’t have that 
down-home texture you don’t get 
anywhere but in a jazzman. 

_ “Now, a guy like Bob Hope, who 
is an entertainer, mind you, not a 
singer, has had Stan Kenton and 


then Les Brown. Those bands could 
cut the show book, and they could 
do so much of their own, too. 

“Believe me, it helps so much. 
There are great jazz musicians to- 
day who are unappreciated and find 
it hard to work. It’s hard to believe 
that, but it’s true. 

“For me, having jazzmen with me 
means I never get stale. No two 
shows are alike. And with each show, 
something good comes out. You 
never have a sameness.” 

Bennett, always a hard worker 
and excellent showman on a stage 
or club floor, illustrated his point 
during the Copa show. On several 
tunes in his 16-song show, Tony 
grinned broadly at some of the fills 
and background phrases blown be- 
hind him by Mann. 

Whether he had recorded the 
songs (Rags to Riches; Taking a 
Chance on Love; One for the Road; 
Because of You) or some of his 
newer material and club fare (Just 
in Time; In the Eyes of My Love; 
Lost in the Stars; Love for Sale; 
From This Moment On), jazzmen 
Sharon and Mann were very much 
in evidence. 

The drummers came on for the 
final five tunes; although Bennett 
later discussed the show's balance 
with Mann and Sharon, and felt 
that they should be out front from 
the start. 

The current group with which 
Bennett is singing is a capsule of 
the group on his recent Columbia 
LP, The Beat of My Heart. 

“I may be getting into hot water,” 
he said, smiling, “but I really don’t 
think I will. I'm going to add jazz 
musicians on all my record dates. 
I feel you can’t have someone there 
without a reason. If I use jazzmen; 
there'll be a good reason, and you'll 
hear them.” 

Bennett paused 
opinions on jazz and _ jazzmen. 
“That’s the way it always is about 
jazz,” he said. “People put it down 
until they hear it. Then they dis- 
cover it. If you expose the average 
guy to Count Basie, he'll be bang- 
ing his hand in time on the table. 

“You take the word commercial 
. .. The big line is, something is 


to air a few 








Tony Digs Jazz 


By Dom Cerulli 


either hip or it’s commercial. But 
I see it, for instance, in terms of 
magazines. There are commercial 
magazines and class magazines. 
Vogue communicates, but on a high 
level. 

“Another stock line seems to be 
that cool musicians are introverted, 
uncolorful guys. Some I've met have 
20 times more awareness of enter- 
tainment and excitement than a lot 
of the older guys. And what’s more, 
a good young musician doesn’t put 
down the older guys—he appreciates 
them.” 

Tony's show at the Copa is typical 
of the way he works all the time. 
There’s a warmth in person that 
somehow never fully is realized on 
his recordings. His choice of ma- 
terial is firstrate. He never sings a 
ballad or jumpy tune that isn’t in 
the best of musical taste. And when 
the background is in capable hands, 
as it has been on recent occasions, 
he relaxes and takes some liberties 
with melodies. 

A native New Yorker, Bennett is 
also a talented artist who gave up 
a promising career in commercial 
art to pursue singing. 

He has 4,000,000-sellers: Because 
of You; Cold, Cold Heart; Stranger 
in Paradise, and Rags to Riches. 
Among his most striking triumphs 
is his opening night conquest at New 
York’s Copacabana several years ago. 
Before a celebrity-studded audience, 
Tony sang his heart out and 
drew the first standing ovation in 
memory from the generally blase 
first-nighters. 

Sales of The Beat of My Heart 
LP indicate that his pop following 
is accepting him with jazzmen 
brought out more front and center 
than in any previous recorded efforts. 

His decision to take them on the 
road with him has accomplished one 
significant thing for jazz: It has 
brought jazz before audiences rarely, 
if ever, exposed to it before. And 
it has proved again that jazzmen 
are reliable, competent, and swing- 
ing musicians. 

“Boy, if I could swing it finan- 
cially,” Bennet said, “wouldn't I 
love to tour with a big band of all 
jazzmen.” 
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Frank Sinatra 


@ Three familiar faces and a bright 
new one captured first places in the 
top four categories in Down Beat’s 
fifth annual Disc Jockey poll. 

Frank Sinatra, who finished second 
to Harry Belafonte in the top record- 
ing personality category last year, 
won the top notch this year, with 
Johnny Mathis a_ close _ second. 
Mathis, also a second-place finisher 
last year (to Andy Williams in the 
best new male singer race) won the 
best new male singer award this year. 

Pat Suzuki, a petite but forceful 
stylist, overtook a host of female vo- 
calists to win best new female singer 
honors. Nelson Riddle repeated his 
triumph as the best conductor of a 
studio orchestra, doing so for the 
third consecutive year. 

The 3,000 disc jockeys polled 
found Sinatra the most potent single 
figure in the pop music business, 
thanks to records, television and film 
exposure. Mathis, whose Columbia 
LPs and singles have sold extremely 
well, proved a vigorous competitor, 
but a late load of Sinatra ballots 
gave the title to the slim stylist. 

Mathis’ appeal, which placed him 
close behind Sinatra in the race for 
the top recording personality, led 
him to victory over Jimmie Rodgers 
in the male newcomers’ race, with 
Sam Cooke and Steve Lawrence very 
much in the running, too. 

It is interesting to note that the 
winners in last year’s male singer 
categories — Harry Belafonte and 
Andy Williams—didn’t dent the top 
10 this year. Eydie Gorme, last year’s 
best new female singer, finished 10th 
in that category this year. 

Pursuing Riddle for studio con- 
ductor honors were Ray Conniff and 
the ever-active Mitch Miller. 

Sinatra’s Capitol recording of All 
the Way was named the best vocal 
single of the last year, and his Swing- 
in’ Affair LP took LP honors. Victor 
Young’s Around the World edged 
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Disc Jockeys ; 
Name Favorite My 
Stars, Records 


Jimmy Dorsey’s So Rave for best in- 


strumental single honors. Stan Fre- 
berg’s story of Lawrence Welk, 
Wun'erful, Wun’erful, easily cap- 
tured the best novelty record title. 

The best-selling My Fair Lady LP 
by Shelly Manne and His Friends on 
Contemporary impressed the disc 
jockeys, winning the best jazz LP 
race after a battle with Jonah Jones’ 
Capitol LP, Muted Jazz 

Complete results are: 


Top Recording Personality of the 


Last Year 
. Frank Sinatra 6. Sam Cooke 
. Johnny Mathis 7. Patti Page 


. Pat Boone 8. Jimmie Rodgers 
. Perry Como 9. Everly Bros. 
. Elvis Presley 10. Nat Cole 

Best New Male Singer 
. Johnny Mathis 6. Ronnie Deauville 
. Jimmie Rodgers 7. Tommy Leonetti 
- Sam Cooke 8. Tommy Sands 
. Steve Lawrence 9. Frank Sinatra 
. Johnny Cash 10. Jerry Vale 


Best New Female Singer 


Ubon — 


wubhwon- 


1. Pat Suzuki 6. Jennie Smith 

2. Sue Raney 7. Betty Johnson 

3. Keely Smith 8. Janice Harper 

4. Connie Francis 9. Jodi Sands 

5. Jane Morgan 10. Eydie Gorme 
Best Conductor of a Studio Orchestra 
1. Nelson Riddle 6. Dick Jacobs 

2. Ray Conniff 7. Billy Vaughn 

3. Mitch Miller 8. Victor Young 

4. Ray Ellis 9. Hugo Winterhalter 
5. Johnny Green 10. Gordon Jenkins 


Best Vocal Single of the Past Year 

Frank Sinatra—All the Way (Capitol) 

« Debbie Reynolds—Tammy (Coral) 

. Pat Boone—April Love (Dot) 

. Jane Morgan—Fascination (Knapp) 

. Johnny Mathis—it’s Not for Me to Say 

(Columbia) 

Frank Sinatra—Witchcraft (Capitol) 

. Johnny Mathis—Chances Are (Columbia) 

. Patti Page—Old Cape Cod (Mercury) 

. Vic Damone—An Affair to Remember 
(Columbia) 

. Sam Cooke—You Send Me (Keen) 


Vrkrwn= 


OD OND 


°o 


Best Instrumental Single of the 
Last Year 
. Victor Young—Around the World (Decca) 
2. Jimmy Dorsey—So Rare (Fraternity) 
3. Johnnie Pate—Swinging Shepherd Blues 
(Federal) 


_ 















LSE 
NS 


Pat Seal 


4. Ron Goodwin—Swinging Sweethearts 
(Capitol) 

5. Bill Justis—Raunchy (Sam Phillips int.) 

6. Roger Williams—Till (Kapp) 

7. Billy Vaughn—Sail Along, Silvery Moon 
(Dot) 

8. Mitch Miller—March from the River Kwai 
(Columbia) 

9. Count Basie—Kid from Red Bank (Roulette) 

10. Will Glahe—Lichtensteiner Polka (London) 


ats Novelty Record of the Last Year 
. Stan Freberg—Wun'erful, Wun'erful 
(Capitol) 
2. Stan Freberg—Day-O (Capitol) 
3. Genty sotenen—-Eile Blue Man (Atlantic) 
4. Buch d —Flying Saucer No. 2 
(Luniverse) 
5. Will Glahe—Lichtensteiner Polka (London) 
6. The Rays—-Silhovettes (Cameo) 
7. Buchanan-Goodman—Santa and the 
Satellite (Luniverse) 
8. Ken Nordine—Hunger Is From (Dot) 
9. Frantic Freddy—Swedish Polka (London) 
10. Eddie Lawrence—The Old Philosopher 
(Coral) 


Best Jazz LP of the Last Year 
1. Shelly Manne and His Friends—My Fair 
Lady (Contemporary) 
. Jonah Jones—Muted Jazz (Capitol) 
. Ken Nordine—Word Jazz (Dot) 
. Erroll Garner—Other Voices (Columbia) 
. Count Basie—Basie in London (Verve) 
. Dukes of Dixieland (Audio Fidelity) 
. Erroll Garner—Concert by the Sea 
(Columbia) 
. Shorty Rogers—Rogers Plays Rodgers 
9. Manny Albam—West Side Story (Coral) 
10. Ella Fitzgerald-Lovis Armstrong—tlla ond 
Lovis Again (Verve) 


Best Vocal LP of the Last Year 

1. Frank Sinatra—A Swingin’ Affair (Capitol) 

2. Frank Sinatra—Where Are You? (Capitol) 

3. Nat Cole—tLove Is the Thing (Capitoll 

4. Frank Sinatra—Come Fly with Me 
(Capitol) 

5. Johnny Mathis—Wonderful, Wonderful 
(Columbia) 
Nat Cole—Just One of Those Things 
(Capitol) 

7. Frank Sinatra—Songs for Swinging Lovers 
(Capitol) 

8. Eydie Gorme—Eydie Gorme Sings the Blues 
(ABC Paramount) 

9. Johnny Mathis—Warm (Columbia) 

10. Movie Cast—Pal Joey (Capitol) 
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Reminiscing W 


By John Tynan 


@ Had he not been an impatient 
youth, Bennett Lester Carter today 
might rank among the foremost 
trumpeters in jazz instead of holding 
the well-justified reputation as one 
of its greatest altoists. 

Straddling his midcentury year, 
Benny took a reflective glance back 
into the early 1920s when he first 
began playing saxophone. “I really 
wanted to be a trumpet player, you 
know,” he confessed with a smile. 
“Bubber Miley was my idol in those 
days. He lived just around the corner 
from me in downtown New York, 
and I was always tagging after him, 
carrying his horn to the subway 
when he went to work, listening to 
him practice. 


“One Saturday morning | bought 
a cornet in a pawnshop. I thought I 
could start playing right away. All 
that afternoon I tried to play it — 
didn’t get anywhere. Finally, in 
disgust, I went back to the pawnshop 
and swapped the cornet for a C 
oy sax. It was the only sax they 
rad.” 


Benny fared much better with that 
sax. Later, when he could afford it, 
he got himself an alto. Once com- 
mitted to the reed instrument, how- 
ever, he began listening to the few 





saxophonists of the day who were 
blowing anything resembling jazz. 


He found Frankie Trumbauer. 


“I'll always remember the first 
record of Trumbauer’s I heard,’ he 
recalled, “It was I’ll Never Miss the 
Sunshine, which he made with Don 
Bestor’s orchestra. And it was the 
first time I'd ever heard a sax played 
like that—I followed like a lamb. 
There was no problem for me of who 
to listen to. There was only one guy 
to follow, to play like, and that was 
Frankie. In those days — 1923-24 — 
there just weren’t that many others 
playing the sax; not the way Traum- 
bauer did, anyway.” 


Some years later, Benny returned 
to his first love, the trumpet, but he 
never was to give it the attention or 
prominence it warranted in_ his 
affections. 

“By the time I had gained some 
proficiency on trumpet,” he con- 
tinued, “I really wasn’t allowed to 
play it too much. See, by that time 
I'd gotten somewhat of a name as an 
alto player, and the public wouldn't 
let me feature trumpet too much. 
For that reason, it’s always been a 
little difficult for me to do anything 
seriously as a trumpet player. But I 
intend to play trumpet much more 
now, probably on records and so on.” 


ith Benny Carter 


When Carter struggled through 
that first agonized afternoon, trying 
to get coherent sounds from the old 
cornet, it would have been 
logical for me to have gone to 
Bubber for help. Really don’t know 
why I didn’t . . . I know he would've 
helped me get over the first hurdles. 


“Later on, though, Adolphus 
Cheatham helped me a lot. It was 
when I was with McKinney's Cotton 
Pickers. Cuban Bennett taught me 
quite a bit, too. He’s still living in 
Pennsylvania, incidentally. I'd like 
to get him back to playing because 
I’ve an idea that he'd really shake up 
a lot of people.” 


As the dean of jazz altoists, whose 
latter-day playing is heard to excel- 
lent advantage on Verve Records, 
how does Carter feel about the 
younger exponents on the horn, the 
generation that follows Charlie Park- 
er’s lead? 

“There are just too many guys 
who've followed Bird blindly,” he 
said. “I think it’s time some of these 
followers started developing their 
own musical personalities. The early 
followers of Louis Armstrong didn’t 
remain in his mold. Look at Roy 
Eldridge; he went on to grow up 
with his own personal style. Sure, the 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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AARON COPLAND 


The Well-known American Composer 


Finds Virtues And Flaws In Jazz 


By Don Gold 


M@ “What does jazz mean to you?” 

Aaron Copland smiled, paused, 
and replied: 

“It means several things... A 
whole period in my career when it 
seemed to be an exciting source 
material for serious music. And to- 
day, the more progressive versions 
always seem very tempting to me. I'd 
like to take a month off and hear 
the latest manifestations. 

“The phase that interests me most 
is the marriage—the fact that the 
young jazzmen are composers, often 
bridging the gap between fields. 
And they have the same trouble 
getting a big audience we have. 

“I think of jazz as a special area 
of music, with great attractiveness, 
but with serious limitations. Dixie- 
land, when it’s good, seems to me to 
be quite complete within its sphere. 
One can be fascinated by the con- 
trapuntal relationships, relationships 
an academic musician wouldn’t 
think of.” 

The 52-year-old, Brooklyn-born 
composer has been a vital part of 
the development of American music 
since his first compositions were 
presented in 1924. In co-operation 
with Roger Sessions, he organized 
the Copland-Sessions concerts, to 
present American music, during the 
years 1928-31. He was the first di- 
rector of the American Festival of 
Contemporary Music at Yaddo in 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. In 1941 and 
1947 he toured Latin America, as 
pianist, conductor, and lecturer, in 
concerts of American music. He has 
taught, lectured, presented concerts, 
performed, directed, composed, and 
written books on music. 

His work has been influenced by 
American life and it reflects his con- 
cern for native music, from his bal- 
lets: Billy the Kid, Rodeo, and 
Appalachian Spring, to his clarinet 
concerto, commissioned by Benny 
Goodman, to his full-length opera, 
The Tender Land. 

For many years he has watched 
the development of jazz in America. 
He is particularly concerned with 
contemporary jazz. Recently, he 
visited Northwestern University to 
conduct a performance of The Ten- 
der Land, among other assignments. 
He discussed jazz in a faculty mem- 
ber’s office. 
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“Progressive jazz has been freed 
of harmonic limitations,” he said. 
“Now its main trouble is a lack of 
unity in expressive content, by fail- 
ing to drive home a unified idea. 
Progressive jazz composers don’t al- 
ways know, expressively, what they're 
trying to do. They seem to be dis- 
tracted by amusing things along 
the way. 

“The commercial aspect may in- 
fluence this but shouldn’t if it is 
thought of as a work of art. 

“I heard Charlie Mingus’ piece 
at Brandeis—he builds up a sense of 
excitement and freedom. I found it 
difficult to differentiate between the 
writing and improvised portions of 
his work. He was incredible. Another 
of my favorites is Tristano, who 
knows how to unify a piece. He 
sticks to the point without being 
dull.” 

“Erudition in jazz often has a 
phony sound,” he noted. “Often, 
the ones who sound off are preten- 
tious, as if they have to make 
something of jazz with fancy ex- 
planations.” 

Copland said he feels that Amer- 
ica has produced its own music and 
that jazz will play a role in the con- 
tinued development of that music. 

“I think there is a type of Amer- 
ican music,” he said. “All good 
music written here doesn’t fit into 
that type, however. There is a 
robust, straightforward music, with 
much counterpoint and long lines, 
that is American. 

“I don’t think jazz will be a direct 
influence on composers from the 
other side of the fence. Now, how- 
ever, there will be an interest in 
jazz, instead of an unconscious bor- 
rowing from it. Composers, I hope, 
will grow up with jazz and use it.” 

Copland noted that he had been 
influenced by jazz in his own works 
and explained: 

“A movement called Dance, in 
Music for the Theater, written in 
1925 .. . I was thinking very much 
about the use of jazz. It was an 
attempt to make jazz even more 
exciting. The Dance movement is 
in 5/8 time, so it wasn’t a literal use. 

“In 1926, when I wrote the piano 
concerto, there was a conscious at- 
tempt to whip it up. I was listening 
to jazz in those years. Oddly, I had 
heard jazz in Europe during my 

























































































student days and had Milhaud’s 
Creation of the World in mind. I 
had written a few short pieces as a 
17-year-old in Brooklyn, but I could 
never play jazz. I didn’t have the 
capabilities.” 

In 1948 he wrote Four Piano 
Blues and the concerto for Goodman. 


“The Blues is more of a blues 
mood,” he noted. “It’s not a blues 
in structure but in quality. Writing 
the concerto for Goodman naturally 
made me think of jazz; the second 
part of it is part jazz-influenced and 
part Latin-American.” 

Copland next considered the 
plight of the jazz composer, and 
said. 

“I don’t think these men are 
stuck with their side as I am with 
mine. They don’t have to contribute 
to contemporary classical music. The 
two fields will continue to borrow 
and perhaps eventually will over- 
lap. But I don’t feel that there ever 
will be one form. 

“However, if I were giving a course 
in composition regularly, I'd always 
bring to my students happenings in 
the jazz field—for the freedom of 
invention present. The difficulty, of 
course, is that jazz often slips. An 
entire day of listening to jazz might 
be depressing. There’s something 
limited about it. I know it has more 
than the two moods I attributed to 
it in 1926, but there’s something 
about it that makes it difficult to 
live with exclusively.” 

Copland noted that jazz can be 
employed effectively by the contem- 
porary classical composer, and said 
that it doesn’t mean necessarily using 
the 12-bar blues form, “but then 
some composers might do this. I 
can hear myself reflecting the moods 
of jazz. Oddly enough, the closer 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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By Don Gold 


M@ One of the most exciting voices 
I ever have heard belongs to a 27- 
ear-old singer named Odetta. 

Although her appearances to date 
have been limited to a few night 
clubs and concerts, she is destined 
to achieve recognition as one of 
America’s most meaningful singers. 

Odetta is a folk singer, a singer 
concerned with the story of America 
in song, from the songs brought to 
America from other lands to the bal- 
lads and blues so much a part of 
American tradition. 

Born in Birmingham, Ala., she 
moved to Los Angeles when she was 
6. She was educated in Los Angeles 
and studied piano and voice as a 
child. Another contemporary folk 
singer, Jo Mapes, was a high school 
classmate in Los Angeles. Miss Mapes 
urged Odetta to join the high school 
glee club. Odetta did so. It was a 
beginning. 

She continued her voice studies 
after high school. In 1951, she audi- 
tioned for a role in a road company 
production of Finian’s Rainbow. 
She won the role. On opening night, 
she met Miss Mapes again, after a 
separation of several years. 

“I hadn't heard of folk singing 
until Jo introduced me to it,’’ Odetta 
recalls. “But I was sold on it one 
night when a group of her friends 
sang folk songs for three hours late 
one night. I was converted.” 

After the role in Finian’s Rainbow, 
she returned to Los Angeles, worked 
briefly as a housekeeper and then 
moved to San Francisco. She ac- 
cepted a job at the Tin Angel there. 
In the summer of 1953, she filled in 
for Rose Murphy at New York’s 
Blue Angel. 

Angels seem to have played a sig- 
nificant role in her development. 

After four weeks at the Blue Angel, 
she returned to the Tin Angel for 
a one-year stay. She worked at a 
few other clubs in the Los Angeles- 
San Francisco area, spent some time 
as a member of the Turnabout the- 
ater in Los Angeles (the audience 
Sat on streetcar seats to watch a 
puppet show at one end of the the- 
ater and then turned around for a 
live review at the other), and finally 
left the west coast for a job at Chi- 
cago’s Gate of Horn. 

The job at the Gate of Horn, in 
October, 1956, provided her with 
additional publicity in the folk mu- 
sic realm. It found her a personal 
manager, too—the Gate of Horn’s 
owner, Al Grossman. From the Gate 
of Horn she went to Cosmo Alley, 
in Los Angeles, and to Down in the 
Depths, in New York. In recent 














Odetta. 


months, she’s concentrated on con- 
cert bookings in the United States 
and Canada. 

She is constantly in search of valid 
folk material. She finds it in many 
places. 

“People, records, books—in that 
order,” she says. “That's how I find 
material. 

“I’m not the kind of person with 
original ideas, but given an idea, I’m 
good at developing the theme and 
variations. I’m almost a composer, 
in that sense. And I enjoy this kind 
of freedom, something I wouldn't 
have in classical music.” 

She feels the blues to be a signifi- 
cant form and explains that “the 
blues has within it something I can 
identify myself with. It’s a form 
that doesn’t only pertain to being 
sad, either.” 

Currently, she has a 150-song rep- 
ertoire. 

“It’s alistening and alooking that 
builds it,” she says. “You must find 
a song and digest it. It may have 
beauty but not be for you. I’ve 
spent a year on a song before pre- 
senting it in concert. And songs 
leave the repertoire much faster 
than they enter. Once you begin 
taking a song for granted, it’s time 
to give it a little rest.” 

She’s listened to other singers but 
says she does not feel she’s “imper- 
sonating” any. 

“Leadbelly has influenced me,” 
she says. “But I don’t believe in im- 
personation. Marian Anderson, in 
music and basic dignity, has in- 
fluenced me, too. So have Bach and 


Brahms. None of music, you see, is 
unrelated.” 

I suggested Mahalia Jackson as a 
possible influence. 

“I admire Mahalia tremendously,” 
she countered, “but I can’t say she’s 
influenced me. I didn’t hear her sing 
until two years ago. However, | 
have too much admiration for her 
to say she won't affect me in the 
future. 

“You know, I listen to jazz, intel- 
lectually, and once in a while I get 
involved emotionally as well. I heard 
Jimmy Giuffre’s trio in Central 
Park and although I was annoyed 
by his playing of the instrument 
(there was too much air coming 
through) his ideas fascinated me. 
And I just flip over the Modern 
Jazz Quartet. I get a longing to im- 
provise on a jazz tune once in a 
while, too. 

“More so-called jazz singers should 
widen their knowledge to include 
all of jazz, especially the basic blues. 

“You're not born at 25.” 

To date, Odetta has cut three 
LPs—The Tin Angel Presents Odetta 
and Larry Mohr (Fantasy), Odetta 
Sings Ballads and Blues (Tradition) , 
and QOdetta at the Gate of Horn 
(Tradition). Recently, she signed 
with Riverside and is planning to 
record an LP of blues of the 1920s 
and ‘30s. 

Armed with the guitar she’s played 
for six years and a voice that is 
warmly communicative and dramati- 
cally powerful, Odetta will be on 
the road, in folk singer tradition, 
during the months to come. 
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YUSEF LATEEF 


1. 1949, William Evans became Yusef Lateef. 

It was more than a change of name. 

It was the beginning of a new life—musically and 
philosophically—for the Detroit musician. 
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Eight years ago, Evans was converted to the 
Ahmadiyya Islamic movement and became Lateef, 
Trumpeter Talib Dawud introduced Lateef to the 
movement, and the latter has been active in it ever 
since. 

“It’s a nonsegregated movement, with missions 
throughout the world,” Lateef noted. “It is a true 
Islamic movement, designed to weed out the impurities 
that have crept into Islam and, as a result, attain peace 
and beauty. 

“It is the religion of peace and beauty. It shows 
mankind how to develop morally and elevate itself 
spiritually.” 

Lateef’s life history to date, essentially, is divided 
into two periods—before and after his conversion. 


He was born in Chattanooga, Tenn., 37 years ago. 
His family moved to Lorraine, Ohio, for a few years 
and then moved to Detroit when Lateef was 5. He's 
called that city home ever since. 


In 1937, he began his music education in Miller 
high school, concentrating on the saxophones. After 
high school graduation, he attended the Institute of 
Musical Art in Detroit for 11/4 years. In 1946 he went 
to New York, to sub for a vacationing reed man in 
the Lucky Millinder band. After a few weeks with 
Millinder, he joined Ernie Fields’ band for a tour of 
the southwest. 

He spent some time with Eugene Wright’s septet in 
Chicago and then joined Dizzy Gillespie’s band in 
1949. He remained with the band for eight months. 
“It was one of the greatest musical experiences of my 
life,” he recalled. 

In 1950, Lateef returned to Detroit. For five years 
he jobbed with various groups and worked with most 
of the excellent Detroit jazzmen, including several who 
went on to win national recognition. 

“There are many talented musicians in Detroit 
who haven't been heard,” he said. “Barry Harris, 
tenor man Kenneth Winfred, and bassist William 
Austin are a few of many. Bernard McKinney, who 
plays baritone horn, is another. But they'll make it 
eventually; I know they will.” 

Two years ago, Lateef formed his own quintet, in- 
cluding Ernie Farrow, bass; Curtis Fuller, trombone; 
Hugh Lawson, piano, and Louis Hayes, drums. Fuller 
left Detroit for New York, and Hayes joined Horace 
Silver’s group. The current Lateef quintet, working 
in Detroit’s Klein’s show bar, comprises Lateef, Far- 
row, Lawson, Wilbur Harden, fluegelhorn, and Oliver 
Jackson, drums. 


In addition to playing tenor and flute (he has 
studied other reed instruments but doesn’t play them 
professionally) , Lateef is interested in the instruments 
of other cultures, including the Asian flute—the Argol. 

“I'm constantly looking for different sounds to in- 
corporate in jazz,” he said. “Oriental scales always 
have fascinated me. Different meters: 7/4, 3/2, can 
be incorporated into jazz, too.” 

In addition to seeking new music devices (new to 
jazz) and methodology, Lateef said he wants to de- 
velop as an individual musician. 

“Generally speaking, I'd like to continue to develop 
as long as I live,” he elaborated. “I'd like to acquire 
all the techniques I can acquire. I'd like to write 
symphonies, string quartets, chamber music, as well 
as jazz. Right now I'm going to Wayne State uni- 
versity, studying theory, hoping to gain as much 
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Mose Allison's Country-Style Jazz 


By Dom Cerulli 
@ “I don’t care what you think. 


“I’m going to play it to my own 
satisfaction...” 


Mose Allison grinned and said, 
“Lightning Hopkins said that once 
in a documentary blues, and it’s 
stayed with me.” 


It may even have become a sort 
of philosophy for the 30-year-old 
pianist-trumpeter-blues singer, who 
added: 

“In the South, I’m considered an 
advanced, be-bop type. In New York, 
I’m considered a country blues, folk 
type. Actually, I don’t think I’m 
either. Maybe I’m a little of both. 


“J just want to get a personal 
style and develop it. I like to think 
that next year I might play entirely 
different or maybe even the same.” 

Whatever does happen, Allison’s 
style is presently highly individual 
and quite striking. His first two 
recorded works, Back Country Suite 
(Prestige 7091) and Local Color 
(Prestige 7121), drew almost unani- 
mous critical acclaim for their fresh- 
ness and their unforced country 
blues feel. 


The Suite, a 10-part composition 
with moods varying from the pas- 
toral (Warm Night) to the exuber- 
ant (Scamper) to the spiritual 
(Promised Land) to the blues 
(Blues), achieves a startling range 
of color and feeling although per- 
formed by only a trio. 


It stems from Mose’s life in 
Tippo, Miss., where he was born 
and grew up. Tippo is in the delta 
country, some 30 miles north of 
Greenwood, the nearest large com- 
munity. 

His father operated the general 
store, and was a part-time parlor 
pianist. Mose started taking piano 
lessons in the first grade at Tippo 
elementary school. Later he studied 
trumpet, and played with the dance 
band and the Dixieland group in 
Charlestown high school. 


“I was the only one who could 
improvise,” he laughed. “I used to 
write out solos for the other in- 
struments.” 


It was while he was in high school 
that he met Bill Woods, a pianist 
and clarinetist, who arranged for 
college bands. “He showed me a 
few things about piano,” Mose said. 
“Like breaking away from a walk- 
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ing bass with the left hand.” 


He enrolled in the University of 
Mississippi as an engineering stu- 
dent, “but I got out of that.” He 
was in the armed service for a year 
and a half and then worked with 
his own trio for a year before 
settling down in Louisiana, getting 
married, and enrolling at Louisiana 
State University. He was graduated 
from LSU after studying English 
and_ philosophy. 

“I took a course in esthetics that 
helped me more in music than any 
music course,” he recalled. “It gives 
you a broader outlook in music and 
what it is.” 


From several survey courses, he 
gained an appreciation for classical 
music. “I got the idea for a suite 
from those studies,” he said. He 
wrote the first first movement to 
Back Country Suite, Spring Song, 
in 1945. 

While he was going to school and 
developing as a musician, he was 
listening, to Nat Cole as a pianist 
and singer, to Louis Armstrong, and 
to the boogie-woogie pianists. 

From his earliest years, he had 
been listening and absorbing the 
music made by the blues singers, 
Sonny Boy Williamson, John Lee 
Hooker, Percy Mayfield, and many 
more, whose records were played on 
local stations and who appeared 
through the south. 


“The basis of my jazz conception,” 
Mose said, “is the country blues 


feeling. And real, authentic country 
blues is just now being discovered.” 

“Sonny Boy Williamson to me is 
like Bird. He’s dead now, but they 
still play his records on southern 
stations. Williamson made a_har- 
monica sound the way Bird made 
an alto sound. 

“Mayfield is a bit different, maybe 
more sophisticated. He works with 
four saxes and a rhythm section. 
The other worked with harmonicas, 
jugs, and all kinds of simple ac- 
companiment. 

“As a kid I used to hear the blues 
in my home town. You could walk 
along and see someone sitting on a 
porch, and he would be whistling a 
country blues. But now, things seem 
to have changed. Maybe it’s TV or 
better communications . .. Or maybe 
it’s recording. Some companies get 
these good blues singers and put 
them in with a band. 

“In the south you get to hear a 
lot of authentic blues sung by itiner- 
ant blues singers. Some of them are 
poor, but certain artists have a lot 
to offer. The things you hear here 
(in and around New York City) 
are mostly studio blues. 

“If there’s one thing you can say 
for rock ’n’ roll; it’s brought an 
awareness of the blues. Not so long 
ago I heard a disc jockey in Phila- 
delphia play an authentic blues 
record. If more of the authentic 
blues get played, maybe things 
might change in rock ’n’ roll. 

“A lot of Bird’s figures are right 
out of gospel and traditional Negro 
music. Bird, to me, was like a blues 
player caught in the age of anxiety. 
The blues were pretty basic to him.” 

Allison first came to New York 
in the summer of 1952 but returned 
to the south because work was 
scarce and he had few friends in 
the city. He returned in 1956, and 
with the help of newly acquired 
friends, such as Al Cohn and George 
and Billie Wallington, he found 
work. 

Mose played piano with Cohn’s 
group that fall; went on the road 
with Stan Getz in February, 1957; 
played with Al and Zoot Sims 
through the fall of 1957; with the 
Gerry Mulligan group a few weeks 
this winter, and is currently with 
Getz. In the immediate future, if 
plans go well, is some work with his 
own trio. 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Cross Section 


Terry Gibbs 


‘You Should Taste 
Mrs. Gubenko’s Knishes’ 





By Don Gold 


@ julius Gubenko is a swinger, by most acceptable 
definitions of that term. 

Better known as Terry Gibbs, the vibist’s infinite 
energy and constant enthusiasm have made him a 
symbol of “swing” for many jazz fans. Actually, he has 
studied several instruments during his 33 years. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1924, Gibbs studied xylophone, 
drums, and tympani as a child. When he was 12 he 
appeared on a Maj. Bowes amateur hour show; he won 
the competition and toured with a Bowes unit. 

In the years that followed he worked with Allen 
Eager, Tommy Dorsey, Chubby Jackson, Buddy Rich, 
and Woody Herman. In 1950 he formed his own group, 
with Louie Bellson and Charlie Shavers. In ’51, he 
became a part of the Benny Goodman sextet. Since that 
time, he’s headed his own groups. 

For this Cross Section he commented on the variety 
of topics that follow: 

Marimsa: “Brings back my childhood when I played 
xylophone and marimba. I just made an album on the 
instrument. 

Capitiacs: “I owned a Caddy in 1955 and 1956, and 
they're really great road cars. But I just bought an 
Impala because I drive more in California, and the 
gas mileage is better. 

STEVE ALLEN SHow: “Probably one of my favorite 
shows. I really got to know Steve out here, and he 
breaks me up all the time. When am I due on the 
show, Steve?” 

KNisHEs: “Insane. You should taste Mrs. Gubenko’s 
knishes!” 

PauL HINDEMITH: “Just about my favorite classical 
composer. When Lou Levy and I get together there’s 
always one classical record on the changer, and invari- 
ably it’s Mathias the Painter.” 

GeraLtp L. K. SmitH: “Y'know, I like to box 
Anytime I get good and mad, I'd like to go into a room 
with a lifesize dummy of him — made of good rubber, 
though — and wail the hell out of it.” 

BrRook.yn: “It'll always be home to me. See if you 
can book me a gang fight for Sunday afternoon.” 

DrumMe_rs: “If the drummer doesn’t make it, I don’t 
know what I’m supposed to do at all.” 

Cauirornia Livinc: “You know I just bought a home 
here, so I must love it. I feel a lot healthier in Cali- 
fornia. What my wife, Donna, and I really like about it 
is the climate. It’s warm during the days, and the nights 
are always cool.” 

Jazz Critics: “I wish most of them would go and 
study music before they review a record. But some of 
them are my best friends . . .” 

Boxinc: “I wanted more than anything to be a 
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fighter. My favorite is Ray Robinson. But I’m glad I 
know how to play music. There are a lot of musicians 
who're good boxers: Red Garland, Max Roach, Kenny 
Dorham, Miles Davis, Buddy Rich, and Terry Pollard.” 

H-Bomes Tests: “I suppose there’s a reason for having 
all those tests, or they wouldn't be doing it. I just wish 
they wouldn't hold the tests so close to home.” 

BROTHERHOOD WEEK: “‘It sure is a big drag for people 
who have to wait for that week to get along with other 
people. I don’t think John Kasper ever heard of it, 
though. Or Mother’s Day, either; if he ever had a 
mother. That dirty .. .” 

FoREIGN Vises: “The ones I heard really didn’t make 
it. The only vibe that makes it for me is the Deagan. 
That's a plug.” 

Narcotics Ciinics: “I’m all for them. I think that a 
lot more people who're addicted would turn them- 
selves in to a hospital rather than be thrown in jail 
with real criminals and be improperly taken care of.” 

Comic Strips: “L’] Abner, Peanuts, Little Louie are 
a few of my favorites.” 

Tue Movies: “Why doesn’t somebody give me a part 
in a picture? I could play Mickey Rooney as a boy... 
I once made two shorts for Universal, though; one with 
Buddy Rich and one with Woody. When they came to 
our neighborhood, my mother took her lunch to the 
movies and sat there all day watching the show.” 


Disc Jockeys: “If some of them were given the chance 
to program their own shows we'd have a better lot of 
music on the air. There’s a DJ in Toronto, Canada, 
named Phil McKellar who I think is the best jock in 
any country. 

Royatty: “We played for a countess, I think, in 
Sweden, and she turned out to be pretty down, pretty 
groovy. She served us some wine called glug. I think 
Princess Margaret would be a swinger if she was let 
loose. She can always come to any party J throw.” 

Terry Po.iarp: “You hit a soft spot there. I watched 
her grow from a young girl into a woman in the four 
vears she worked in my band. She's the most naturally 
gifted female musician I've ever heard. Besides being a 
great piano player, she’s a much better vibes player 
than most people know her to be.” 
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music in review 
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@ High Fidelity 
@ Jazz Best-Sellers 
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recommended 





LES BROWN 

Brown has been fooling around with this 
type of album, Concert Modern (Capitol 
7595) for some years. Now the dabblings 
in classical and show music are gathered 
together in one set, spiced with some fine 
solo work, and served in sparkling arrange- 
ments by Frank Comstock. Included are 
Tchaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite; Gershwin’'s 
Porgy and Bess, Rhapsody in Blue, and 
American in Paris, and Richard Rodgers’ 
Slaughter on Tenth Avenue. 

Although these have been done into the 
ground lately, Brown and Comstock man- 
age to inject new life into them. The band 
is as crisp and precise as Brown's generally 
is. The solo work, by trombonists Roy Main 
and Dick Kenney, is firstrate. It’s a com- 
fort to know that there is a band like 
Brown's around these dark days. (D.C.) 


NAT COLE 

Tied in with the current national release 
of Paramount's St. Louis Blues, this Nat 
(King) Cole Sing Songs From album (Capi- 
tol W993) is sure to benefit from the 
picture's big exploitation campaign. In and 
of itself, it should turn out to be one of 
Cole’s best-selling LPs. 

Because of conflicting record contracts 
with which the film’s principal actors are 
tied, there is no soundtrack album as such. 
Nelson Riddle’s underscore to the picture, 
however, gives Capitol an additional edge 
over the other albums in release containing 
Handy’s music, inasmuch as Riddle leads 
and arranged for the orchestra here. His 
arrangement of Joe Turner’s Blues (not in 
the picture) is a romping, wide-open wailer 
and the most exciting track in the LP. 

Cole is in top form throughout, both 
in the movie tunes and in the four not 
included in the film. The latter are 
Memphis Blues; Friendliness Blues; Stay, 
and Turner’s. Stay, a rather ordinary, at- 
tractive, 32-bar ballad, was penned by Mrs. 
Handy. 

As in Riddle’s introductory music be- 
hind the film's titles, the Overture here is 
fraught with Gershwinsinuation, hardly 
germaine to the Handy spirit but providing 
an impressive springboard for Nat's singing. 
(J.A.T.) 


RAY ELLIS 

A better-than-average pop collection is 
contained on Let’s Get Away from It All 
(Columbia CL 1097), by Ray Ellis and a 
big, brassy studio band. 

Gene Quill contributes some live, ripping 
alto on Mountain Greenery; Wang Wang 
Blue; Shuffle Off to Buffalo; Let's Get Away 
from It All, and You’re the Top. Mel Davis’ 


trumpet is also spotted, as is Lou McGari- 
ty’s mellow trombone. The bright tunes 
are belted with gusto. The ballads are lush 
but not overripe. Good for dancing. (D.C.) 


STAN KENTON 

In Rendezvous with Kenton (Capitol 
T 932), a program of 12 dance tunes is 
presented by the Kenton band on its home 
ground, the Rendezvous (formerly Balboa) 
ballroom. Each of the tunes has at least 
one solo around which Joe Cocchia con- 
structed the arrangements. 

Among sidemen heard are Sam Noto 
(With the Wind and the Rain in Your 
Hair; They Didn't Believe Me, and I See 
Your Face Before Me); Kent’ Larsen 
(Memories of You), and Bill Perkins (This 
Is No Laughing Matter, Two Shades of 
Autumn, with Lennie Niehaus, and Walkin’ 
by the River, with Billy Catalano). Lee 
Katzman, Ed Leddy, Kenny Shroyer, and 
Archie Le Coque also are heard on other 
tracks. 

This is Stan’s scene now: dance music, 
but with some of the flash and fire of 
his concert bands. He's carrying 10 brass, 
and every now and again you know it, A 
band like this could make jazz fans visit 
ballrooms if only to listen (D.C.) 


LOTTE LENYA 

A thrilling dozen of Kurt Weill’s best 
songs from American works are sung with 
feeling and with love by Miss Lenya, Weill’s 
widow, in September Song (Columbia KL 
5229) . 

Included are the title song: Speak Low; 
The Saga of Jenny; Lost in the Stars, and 
the lovely Jt Never Was You. The fragile 
charm of Miss Lenya’s voice fits the feel 
of so many of these songs. The set is an 
excellent complement to the Lenya-Weill 
Berlin Theater Songs. A four-page photo 
brochure comes with the set. (D.C.) 


WILL LOCKRIDGE 

Since Henry Busse died in April, 1955, 
Lockridge, a young trumpet player who 
had worked with the Busse band for three 
years prior to the leader's death, has 
striven to get recorded an LP album that 
would present a representative selection of 
the Busse shuffle music. In this Tribute 
to Henry Busse (Score 4005) Lockridge 
has succeeded admirably in evoking mem- 
ories of the late trumpeter-band leader 
with a selection of tunes featured by Busse. 

Lockridge’s busman’s holiday has re- 
sulted in highly danceable versions of Hot 
Lips; When Day is Done; Anitra’s Dance; 
In a Persian Supermarket, and eight other 
with the leader. The 
arrangements are 


numbers associated 
band is first class: the 


impeccably played by a group of top studio 
men. 

It is perhaps debatable whether Lock- 
ridge will succeed in extending his shuffle 
rhythm to today’s ballroom dancers. For 
those who enjoyed dancing to Busse’s music, 
however, this album should be a must. 
(J-A.T) 

FRANK SINATRA 

A panorama of Sinatra, from sides made 
with the Harry James band ‘way back 
when to shortly before his departure from 
the label, are collected in a handsome, 
two-LP package, The Frank Sinatra Story 
(Columbia C2L-6). 

This is the formative Sinatra. The style 
which is so indisputably his now had not 
quite jelled in much of the work here. 
But there is still the feeling for a lyric 
and the ease of phrasing which he had 
from those earliest days. 

Among the 24 tunes covered are Ciribiri- 
bin; All or Nothing at All; Castle Rock 
(all with James’ band, the first two and 
the last separated by some 10 years) ; Birth 
of the Blues; Stormy Weather; The House 
I Live in; Soliloquy (one of his earliest 
indications that he was more than a pop 
singer) ; April in Paris; Why Was I Born?; 
OV Man River; One for My Baby, and 
Laura. Copious, well-written notes by Gil- 
bert Millstein of the New York Times. Well 
worth having, for the history and the listen- 
ing pleasure. (D.C.) 

THE WARD SINGERS 

The quite fabulous Ward Singers present 
a gospel concert in Meeting Tonight (Savoy 
14015), with one side a demonstration of 
singing (Swing Low, Sweet Chariot), 
mourning (Amazing Grace), praying (The 
Lord’s Prayer) , and shouting (Hallelujah) . 
Che other side has perhaps the most thrill- 
ing and moving track I’ve heard in recent 
years, an electrifying spiritual called /’ll 
Be There. 

This very nearly equals the beat, in- 
tensity, and genuine fire created by these 
singers at the Newport jazz festival when 
they sang Packing Up. That was one for 
the savoring in memory since then. This 
set brings it all back again. (D.C.) 


JOE WILLIAMS 

Joe sings a fine, uncluttered ballad in 
A Man Ain’t Supposed to Cry (Roulette 
R-52005). The tunes are good (among 
them: What’s New; Talk of the Town; 
I'll Never Smile Again! Where Are You?; 
Say It Isn’t So; Can’t We Talk It Over?; 
backing arrangements by Jimmy Mundy 
are leanly lush, and Joe is in great voice. 
This set should open up a whole new field 
for him. (D.C.) 
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jazz records 


Records are reveiwed by Dom Cerulli, Don Gold, and John A. Tynan and are initialed by the 
writers. Ratings: *kIK Excellent, kk#k* Very Good, kkk Good, ** Fair, * Poor. 





Eddie Condon 


THE ROARING TWENTIES—Coumbia CL 
1089: Wolverine Bines; Chimes Blues; Put ’Em 
Down Blues; Davenport Blues; What-Cha-Call-’Em 
Blues; Minor Drag; China Boy; My Monday Date; 
Apex Blues; Heebie Jeebies; St. James Infirmary; 


That’s Aplenty. 
Personnel: Condon, Wild Bill Davison 
Billy Butterfield 


(Tracks 1, 7, 11, 
9, 10), trumpet; Vic 


guitar; 
12), cornet; 
(Tracks 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
Dickenson (Tracks 1, 7, 11, 12) and Cutty Cutshall 
(Tracks 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10), trombones; Bob 
Wilbur, clarinet; Gene Schroeder, piano; Leonard 
Gaskin, bass; George Wettling, drums. 
Rating: kkk 

Another session with Condon and _ his 
China Shop Bulls. A set of tunes out of 
the °20s, performed exuberantly and stud- 
ded with solos, some sparkling. 


Wild Bill is a skyrocket on Wolverine. 
Cutty plays a fine solo on Chimes, and is 
heard well throughout. Wilbur has re- 
tained the tradition but shows signs here 
and there of romping more toward the 
north. 


Butterfield plays well throughout. Wett- 
ling steals the show with a walloping finale 
to St. James, rammed home on tympani. 

Condon, in addition to collaborating 
with Dick Gehman on half the liner notes 
(producer George Avakian authored the 
other half), occasionally calls the shots 
during the meeting and comments like a 
hip Greek chorus. (D.C.) 





jazz best-sellers 


Here are the 20 best-selling jazz record albums in the country. This bi- 
weekly survey is conducted among 300 retail record outlets across the coun- 
try and represents a cross section of shops, not just those which specialize 


in jazz. 


1. Andre Previn and His Pals, 
Pal Joey (Contemporary 
3543). 


2. Shelly Manne and His 
Friends, My Fair Lady 
(Contemporary 3527). 


3. The Mastersounds, The 


King and I (World Pacific 
PJM 405). 


4. Erroll Garner, Concert by 
the Sea (Columbia 883). 


5. Count Basie, Basie 





11. Sarah Vaughn, At Mister Kelly's 


(Mercury MG 20326). 


12. Ella Fitzgerald, Ella Sings 
Ellington (Verve MGV 4010-4). 


13. Dakota Staton, The Late, Late 
Show (Capitol T 876). 

14. Dave Brubeck, Jazz Goes to 
Junior College (Columbia 1034). 

15. Dukes of Dixieland, Minstrel 
Time (Audio Fidelity AFLP 
1861). 

16. Johnnie Pate, Jazz Goes Ivy 
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10. 


the second ten 


18. 


20. 


(Roulette R-52003). 


6. Miles Davis, Miles Ahead 
(Columbia 1041). 


7. Frank Sinatra, Come Fly 
with Me (Capitol W 920). 


8. Jonah Jones, Muted Jazz 
(Capitol T 839). 


9. Gerry Mulligan-Thelonious 
Monk, Mulligan Meets 
Monk (Riverside 12-247). 


Erroll Garner, Other Voices 
(Columbia 1014). 





League (King 561). 


17. Stan Getz-Gerry Mulligan, 


Getz Meets Mulligan (Verve 
MGV 8246). 


Erroll Garner, Soliloquy 
(Columbia 1060). 


19. Stan Kenton, Rendezvous with 
Kenton (Capitol T 932). 


Ella Fitzgerald-Lovis Armstrong, 
Ella and Louis Again (Verve 
MGV 4006-2). 


Buddy DeFranco 


COOKING THE BLUES—Verve MG V-8221; 
I Can't Get Started; Cooking the Blues; Star. 
dust; How About You?; Little Girl Blue; Indian 
Summer. 

Personnel: DeFranco, clarinet; Tal Farlow, guj. 
ter; Sonnie Clark, piano and organ; Gene Wright, 
bass; Bobby White, drums. 


Rating: kK#kkkK* 


This album is the other half of a triple 
record date made in Hollywood one night 
back in 1955, just after Farlow had left the 
Red Norvo trio. Apparently it was one of 
those cooking nights, for the other LP tg 
come out of the long session was Sweet and 
Lovely (MG V-8224) with the same per 
sonnel, reviewed in Down Beat, Feb. 6 

The playing level in this set is very hi 
indeed, although DeFranco’s shrillness tends 
to grate at times. In the three ballads, 
though, he is tender and flowingly mature, 
obviously enjoying the summit-scaling ex. 
perience of playing great jazz. This is not 
at all to say that his performance is legs 
forceful on the three swingers. His articu- 
lation and ideational expansion—at any 
tempo—is stamped with jazz greatness here, 

Farlow, too, is at peak performance level, 
As Nat Hentoff’s notes point out, “. .. Tal 
plays with a seemingly inexhaustibility of 
ideas that are personal, that follow each 
other into emotionally meaningful, cohesive 
statements . . .” His solo in How About 
You? is sheer delight. 

Clark alternates between piano and organ 
and is eminently satisfying on both in- 
struments. Feather observed in his review 
of Sweet and Lovely that this date marked 
Clark’s record debut on organ. He handles 
the unwieldy instrument with finesse and 
taste, never allows it to obtrude over the 
more tonally delicate clarinet. On piano 
he shows that he’s an exciting and _ indi- 
vidual soloist and why today he is in de- 
mand for record dates in New York. 

Inasmuch as White and Wright had been 
working with DeFranco and Clark as a 
unit for some time when this recording was 
made, their contributions as a rhythm team 
are pertinently unified. White, whose great 
time and spirited playing boost along the 
blowing, is @ne of the most underrecorded 
drummers on the west coast. Wright, long 
famed for his excellent tone and walking 
drive, plays brilliant solos in Cooking. 

An ideal companion album for Sweet 
and Lovely. One wonders why Norman 
Granz didn’t choose to release both in a 
double-record package. (J.A.T.) 


Angelo DiPippo 


THE JAZZ ACCORDION—Apollo LP 478; 
April Showers; I Wish I Were in Love Again; 
Autumn in Rome; All the Things You Are; Lover 
Man; In a Quandary; Hush Abye; Pers. 

Personnel: iPippo, accordion; Sam Most 
(Tracks 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8), clarinet and flute; 
Vinnie Burke (Tracks 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) and Dante 
Martucci (Tracks 6, 7, 8), bass; Ted Sommer 
(Tracks 1, 2, 3, 4, 5), and Gary Chester (Tracks 
6, 7, 8), drums. 


Rating: xk**k*'2 


DiPippo is another of that small, but 
valiant band of musicians swinging on what 
is in many hands the most cumbersome of 
instruments. Angelo’s main style here is a 
punching, abrupt series of rifflike figures, 
rather than the dazzling flow of right-hand 
work punctuated by occasional chords. The 
feeling is much like hearing the attack of 
a percussive trumpet player. 
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Most contributes some fleet flute on Rome 
and April; and some good clarinet on All 
the Things and Quandary. Hush Abye is 

pretty, with flute and accordion work- 
ing quietly together. 

Burke’s bass is heard in solo on Lover 
Man, On the whole, a swingy small group 
et, but what happened at the end of / 
wish I Were in Love Again? It cuts off so 
abruptly, there’s a feeling something is 
missing. (D.C.) 


Dukes Of Dixieland 


MARDI GRAS_TIME—Audio Fidelity AFLP 
1362: Way Down Yonder in New Orleans; Louis- 
jgn-a; New Orleans; Do You Know What it 

At the Mardi Gras; King 


Louisiana; 
ee Porede: If I Ever Cease to Love; Panama 


Rag; Loveless Love; The Second Line; Down in 
Honky-Tonk Town. 

Personnel: Frank Assunto, trumpet; Fred As- 
sonto, trombone; Jac Assunto, trombone and 
banjo; Jack Maheu, clarinet; Stanley Mendelson, 
piano; Bill Porter, tuba and bass; Tommy Run- 


—_ Rating: tees 


The Dukes of Dixieland continue to 
march. This is Volume 6 of the Dukes’ 
eries on Audio Fidelity and it is com- 
rable to the previously issued material— 
enthusiastic but not musically distinguished 
Dixieland. 

The first four tracks include vocals by 
an unidentified member of the group. If 
you guess that it’s one of the Assunto fam- 
ily, the odds are in your favor, but there's 
no way of determining who’s singing from 
the liner notes. The remaining eight tracks 
are instrumentals, several of them associ- 
ated with the Mardi Gras pageant. 

The performances are spirited, but the 
solos are generally weak, particularly in 
the case of the father-son trombonists. Men- 
delson has little solo space. Maheu has a 
few fluent moments but tends to rely on 
diches. Rundell is a_ tasteful drummer, 
playing with unusual restraint. Trumpeter 
Frank Assunto is the outstanding soloist, 
playing attractively throughout, with ex- 
cellent taste and skill. 

Dixieland fans may find this appealing 
for its inherent spirit, but I prefer to cast 
my Dixieland lot elsewhere. (DG.) 


Erroll Garner 


SOLILOQUY—Columbia CL 1060: You'd Be 
So Nice to Come Home to; No More Time; I 
Surrender, Dear; If | Had You; Don’t Take Your 
Love from Me; Soliloquy. 

Personnel: Garner, piano. 


Rating: k#k*k* 


These six were taken from 16 single-take 
tracks cut in New York in February, 1957, 
during a three-hour recording peridd, The 
LP is a one-man Garner display. Included 
are two Garner originals: Time and the 
title tune. 

Garner is a strong stylist, one of the 
very few unique stylists in jazz today. This 
is piano ‘playing with obvious, meaningful 
Toots in jazz tradition, brought into focus 
by Garner’s splendid contemporary concep- 
tion and moving sense of time. When he 
stretches out, as he does here, each per- 
formance becomes a string of related ideas, 
instead of the cliches often substituted for 
inspiration. And there is a Saroyanesque 
sense of genuine joy inherent in his ap 
proach that is immediately communicated 
to the listener. 

Garner, however, is not without faults. 

He suffers, on occasion, from an inability 
© get on and get off appropriately, how- 





ever much a whirlwind he is in between, 
and this leads him to elaborate, if per- 
sonal, devices. 

The romanticism basic to his approach 
can lead him to the border of a marsh- 
mallow-filled Never-Never land, but he 
usually manages to return to the straight 
and narrow road of full-blooded jazz in the 
nick of time. At times here, he succumbs 
momentarily to frothy sentimentality, which 
is damaging to the essentially swinging 
heart of the matter. 

At times, too, he sacrifices dynamics for 
percussively emphatic effects. Usually, how- 
ever, before this becomes too oppressive, 
he returns to the solid, airy swing that is 
so much a directing force in his playing. 
It is, however, temporarily distracting and, 


in its extreme form, an impediment to the 
smooth flow of ideas lurking in his mind. 

Essentially, his playing presents a de- 
lightful challenge for the listener. And in 
that respect, this LP is another record of 
his remarkable ability. The listener who 


accepts this challenge will profit. (D.G.) 
Hackett-Teagarden 
JAZZ ULTIMATE—Capitol T 933: Indiana; 


Oh, Baby; It's Wonderful; I Found a New Baby; 
Sunday; Baby, Won't You Please Come Home? ; 
Everybody Loves My Baby; Mama's Gone Good- 
bye; "Way Down Yonder in New Orleans; SSth 
and Broadway; 'S Wonderful. 

Personnel: Bobby Hackett, trumpet; Jack Tea- 
garden, trombone; Peanuts Hucko, clarinet and 
tenor; Ernie Caceres, clarinet and baritone; Billy 
Bauer, guitar; Jack Lesberg, bass; Gene Schroeder, 
piano; Buzzy Drootin, drums. 


Rating: *#kk* 
Here’s a collection of Dixieland lifted 
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right out of the ordinary by the two prin- 
cipals. 

Hackett sounds his usual, golden-toned 
self, and Teagarden is superb. His solo on 
Wonderful is lovely. His horn work through- 
out is fine. 

Background ensemble work is pleasantly 
varied behind the brassmen, with occasion- 
ally the clarinets paired in an _ effective 
sound. Good rhythm by Drootin and com- 
pany. 

This guy Teagarden never grows old, 
and that’s pretty lucky for all of us. (D.C.) 


Lionel Hampton 


THE GENIUS OF LIONEL HAMPTON— 
Verve MGV-8215: The Man I Love; Body and 
Soul; Red River; G.H.Q.; Imagination; I Only 
Have Eyes for You; Where or When; Ail God's 
Chillun Got Rhythm; What Is This Thing Called 
Love? 

Personnel: Tracks 1, 2—-Hampton, vibes; Gene 
Krupa, drums; Teddy Wilson, piano. Tracks 3, 4, 
5, 6—Ed Preston, Wallace Davenport, Julius 
Brooks, Ed Mullen, trumpets; Alvin Hayes, Arnet 
Spanow, Harold Roberts, trombones; Eddie Cham- 
blee, Retney Brauer, Bobby Plater, Jim Araki, Joe 
Evans, reeds; Dwike Mitchell, piano; Willie Ruff, 
French horn; Billy Mackel, guitarist; Peter Badie, 
bass; Rufus Jones, drums; Hampton, leader and 
vibes. Track 7—-Hampton, vibes; Ruff, French 
horn; Mackel, guitar; Jones, drums; Badie, bass; 
Mitchell, piano. Track 8—Hampton, vibes, with 
band rhythm section and unidentified trumpet. 
Track 9—Hampton, vibes; Art Tatum, piano; 
Buddy Rich, drums; Harry Edison, trumpet; 
Barney Kessel, guitar; Red Callender, bass. 

Rating: k*k* 


HALLELUJAH HAMP—Verve MGV-8226: 
Tenderly; Hallelujah; Hamp’s Boogie Woogie; A 
Foggy Day; Honeysuckle Rose; Indiana. 

Personnel: Hampton, vibes; Oscar Peterson, 
piano; Ray Brown, bass; Buddy Rich, drums; 
Herb Ellis (Tracks 3, 4. 5, 6), guitar. 

Rating: *#k*', 


THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY—Verve 
MGV-8228: The High and the Mighty; Sweet- 
hearts on Parade; But Beautiful; Love Is Here to 
Stay; It’s Only a Paper Moon; Date with Oscar. 

Personnel: Hampton, vibes; Oscar Peterson, 
piano; Herb Ellis, guitar; Buddy Rich (all except 
Track 1), drums; Ray Brown (all except Track 
1), bass. 

kkk 

Although these happen to fall into an 
ascending order of rating, it is an indica- 
tion that Hamp is more at ease and cer- 
tainly more stimulating in the small group 
context. On Genius, the two opening 
tracks and the closer are excellent. Wilson 
shines on Man I Love and Body and Soul. 
Hamp is superb on both, too. The four 
band sides are weak, particularly G.H.Q., 
which churns rather than pulses. Where or 
When and Chillun Got Rhythm have 
flashes of interest but little to sustain. 
Thing Called Love roars, with Tatum gal- 
loping, Edison neat and meaty, and Hamp 
romping. 

Hallelujah Hamp is more like it. There’s 
a Hamp’s Boogie that could be cut down 
to a three-minute track and issued as a 
rock ’n’ roll single. There’s also some fine 
Peterson, particularly on Tenderly and Hal- 
lelujah, where the group spreads out and 
takes it easy through two tunes to an LP 
side. The rest is good but not more than 
what would be expected of these men at 
the least. 

There’s a lot more meat on High and 
Mighty, which has a moody track of the 
title tune, and some rocketing Peterson 
piano on Sweethearts, which Hamp sings. 
Paper Moon and Date with Oscar are worth 
the price of admission. Peterson is flying 
at the opening of Moon, and he just keeps 
gaining altitude. Hamp goes, too, but when 
Oscar is wailing this way, it’s rough for 
anyone to catch up. Date is a rollicking 
bit, with fine work all around. The other 
tracks are good but not great. (D.C) 


Rating: 


Lionel Hampton 

LIONEL—Audio Fidelity AFLP 1849; 
of Those Things; Thoughts of Thelmg 
Thoughts); The Man I Love; One § r 
Heaven; Darn That Dream; Stardust; 
Problem; Lullaby of Birdland; Blues for § 
And the Angels Sing; Our Love Is Here 
I Know That You Know. 

Personnel: Hampton, vibes, drums, pig 
vocals. No further personnel listed, 

Rating: **'2 

Apparently the producer of this 
feels that the name Lionel Hampgt 
sufficient to stimulate its sale to the 
record buyer. While this may be 
is poor excuse indeed for omitting 
names of the other musicians involve 

Hamp is heard here backed by 
section, guitar, and flute on the fi 
tracks and on Lullaby and Our Le 
Side B. The other four tracks might 
been gleaned from another date, for 
entire feeling is quite different. A mi 
trumpet appears in Tracking; a 
blows in for Blues and Angels, and an 
winds things up in the final track, 

The eight tracks featuring flute 4 
guitar behind Hamp’s typically 
vibes are the reason for the rating. 
absence of identification of the other j 
sicians, however, one can only guess 
identity, but both flutist and 
acquit themselves well in solos and ag 
paniment. 

A quiet restraint characterizes the 
side, making for pleasant listening 
some fairly good solo moments. The § 
oné& side, however, is broken up by shi 
case abortions: Hamp’s loud drum 
two-finger piano playing and one p 
vocal (Angels Sing). ; 

Instigating the speculation that this J 
is the result of two separate dates is i 
sudden appearance on Tracking { 
again in J Know) of an electric bass, 
is featured in one corny, cowboyish 
in the former. : 

The liner is amply filled by notes oa 
Hamp, jazz history (of dubious accuracy) 
and an explanation of what it takes & 
make good jazz. There is also a goodly por 
tion taken up by detailed description of 
how hi the fi is. Pity Audio Fidelity 
couldn’t have found one inch to spare in 
order that the players might be identified 
(f.A-T.) 

(Ed. Note: Research indicates that 
some of the crew on the Hampton 
Audio Fidelity LP reviewed above con 
sisted of: Robert Plater, reeds; Oscar 
Dennard, piano; Julius Brown, bas, 
and Wilbur Hogan, drums.) 


J. J. Johnson 
DIAL J.J.—Columbia CL 1084; Tea Pot; Ba 
bados; In a Little Provincial Town; Cette Chost; 
Blue Haze; Love Is Here to Stay; So § 
Please; It Could Happen to You; Bird Song; 


Devil Moon. 
Personnel: Johnson, trombone; Bobby Jaspat, 


tenor and flute; Tommy Flanagan, piano; Wilba 
Little, bass; Elvin Jones, drums. 
Rating: k*k*k*k 

Johnson, one of the most fluent it 
strumentalists in jazz, does not quite live 
up to best performances here, but he doe 
play well enough to surpass the flock of 
imitators playing trombone today. On this 
LP he heads his own fine quintet, playing 
in solo on seven tracks, playing with 
rhythm section on one track, and offering 
featured tracks of Flanagan and Jaspal 

Jaspar plays authoritatively on both te 
and flute. Flanagan, a warmly ambid 
trous pianist, contributes forcefully, 
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Little and Jones cook throughout. 

The tunes performed include Bird’s 
Barbados, Jaspar’s Town and Chose, Miles 
Davis’ Haze, Bud Powell's Please, and Thad 
Jones’ Song. Town is a delicately woven 
mood piece. Haze is played in spirited 
fashion. Flanagan is featured on Please 
and plays impressively. Jaspar is at his best 
on flute on Happen. Throughout, there 
is a high level of solo competence. 

J. J.’s group, as hear here, is an exhil- 
arating one. The arrangements are valid, 
and the performances are generally in- 
spired. Many record buyers will want to 
dial J. J. again, because he continues to 
be a significant figure. (D.G.) 


Abbey Lincoln 

THAT'S HIM!—Riverside 12-251: Strong Man; 
Happiness Is Just a Thing Called Joe; My Man; 
Tender as a Rose; That's Him; I Must Have 
That Man; Porgy; When a Woman Loves a Man; 
Don’t Explain. 

Personnel: Miss Lincoln, vocal; Kenny Dorham, 
trumpet; Sonny Rollins, tenor; Wynton Kelly, 
piano; Paul Chambers, bass; Max Roach, drums, 

Rating: kkk! 

With backing like this, it appears that 
half the battle for acceptance by Miss Lin- 
coln is on the way to being won. 

The results are a good collection of sen- 
sitive singing, Abbey’s first in this vein 
since switching from pop and night club 
torch singing to offerings in the jazz vein. 
The rounding-out of the end product, of 
course, is not yet present. But the indi- 
cations are here. 

She shows a sensitivity to lyric and 
phrasing, which should develop into a firm 
style of her own. In such stimulating and 
competent company, the blossoming should 
be considerably hastened. 

On this set, Abbey stays pretty close to 
the melody; relying on her tonal color and 
expression for individuality. The material 
is varied, notably the unaccompanied Ten- 
der as a Rose. On Don’t Explain, pianist 
Kelly switches to bass. Dorham and Rollins 
are excellent throughout, _ particularly 
Kenny, whose playing is brilliant. 

I don’t feel that this is a great vocal jazz 
album, but the components which lead 
to singing of stature in jazz are here. The 
growth should be interesting to watch... 
and to hear. (D.C.) 


Hank Mobley 

HANK MOBLEY SEXTET—Blue Note 1560; 
Fit for a Hanker; Hi Groove; Low Feed-Back; 
Easy to Love; Time after Time; Dance of the 
Infidels. 

Personnel: Mobley, tenor; John Jenkins, alto; 
Donald Byrd, trumpet; Bobby Timmons, piano; 
Wilbur Ware, bass; Philly Joe Jones, drums. 

Rating: k#kk* 

One gathers from the liner notes that 
this album marks the record debut of 
young Chicago altoist John Jenkins. For 
a first appearance on record, then, Jenkins 
finds himself in some pretty tough com- 
pany. He proves, though, that he can 
stand up and be counted in the blowing 
line with some of New York’s best mod- 
ernists. 

While the fledgling’s solo ideas lack the 
maturity of his comrades on this date, 
Byrd and Mobley, he is afforded plenty of 
room to extend himself in the seven tracks 
herein. But there’s a choppy quality to his 
playing, a quality that suggests ideational 
repetition particularly in the faster tunes. 
Throughout, however, Jenkins plays with 
eagerness and guts. His development, al- 
beit along the Parker line he has chosen 
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to toe, certainly will bear watching. 

Though Mobley’s playing is consistently 
fine (he plays a sensitive solo topped by 
a brilliant coda on Time), the hero of the 
date is clearly Byrd. He blows clean, 
thoughtfully conceived solos leading to 
logically fashioned climaxes in that slightly 
breathless style of his. 

Though Timmons appears to be devel- 
oping a real voice of his own, his approach 
here is tentative at times, lacking a bit in 


guts. One keeps wishing he would get up 
and shout with the rest of the soloists. 
Still, his touch and _ intelligent develop- 


ment of statements make him one of the 
more interesting young pianists. 

The rhythm section performs with punch 
and enthusiasm. One might, however, note 
an overenthusiasm in Philly Joe’s drum- 
ming. He is ever-present, diverting bombs 
and all. In the middle of an absorbing 
solo by Timmons, for instance, there’s a 
sudden rat-a-tat-tat by Joe as if he were 
rapping on a door demanding entry. This 
certainly is an effective method of an- 
nouncing his presence, possibly in prepara- 
tion for the series of thundering fours 
which immediately follow. 

Easy to Love, the first track on Side 2, 
would be the best sample number in this 
set. It opens with a businesslike statement 
by the three horns of the song’s final four 
bars, then straightaway Mobley jumps into 
his long salo with ease and confidence. 

A good blowing session with two attrac- 
tive original Mobley lines and good solos 
all around. (J.A.T.) 


Turk Murphy 

MUSIC FOR LOSERS—Verve MGV-1013; 
The Yama Yama Man; Duff Campbell’s Revenge; 
Chimes Blues; Coal Cart Blues; Social Polecat; 
1 Had Someone Else Before I Had You; Just a 
Cousin of Mine; Gettysburg March; Runnin’ 
Wild; West Texas Blues; Wolverine Blues. 

Personnel: Murphy, trombone; Pete Clute, 
piano; Bill Napier, clarinet; Don Kinch, trumpet; 
Thad Vanden, drums; Dick Lammi, banjo; Harry 
Witczak, bass. 

Rating: k¥kk* 

Here, in 11 tracks, is the most pleasant 
and most stimulating set of Muphy to 
come across a turntable in a long time. 
The group sounds fine, and the tunes are 
uniformly good. 

Outstanding to these ears was West 
Texas Blues and the Yama Yama Man. 
Pianist Clute has a mournful chorus on 
Texas. 

Perhaps the use of bassist Witczak on 
this LP gave the Murphy group more 
rhythmic swing, but whatever the reason, 
the collection has a flavor and distinction 
all its own. Murph sings Cousin, and 
drummer Vanden contributes the vocal on 
I Had Someone Else. Murphy’s originals, 
Duff Campbell and Social Polecat, are in 
keeping with the flavor of the set. (D.C.) 


Rampart Street Paraders 


TEXAS! (U.S.A.) THE RAMPART STREET 
PARADERS—Columbia 1061; March of the Mus- 
tangs; Dallas Blues; You Are My Sunshine; 
Texas Mood; Red River Valley; The Eyes of 
Texas; San Antonio Shout; I’m an Old Cowhand; 
On the Alamo; Home on the Range; Dixie. 


Personnel: Matty Matlock, clarinet and pic- 
colo; Clyde Hurley and John Best, trumpets; 
Abe Lincoln, trombone; Eddie Miller, tenor; 


Stan Wrightsman, piano; George Van Eps, gui- 
tar; Phil Stephens, bass and tuba; Nick Fatool, 


drums. 
Rating: *&* 
This jolly gang of Hollywood studio men 
by now surely must have established a 





record of sorts in recording albums of ¢ 
own “west coast” brand of Dixieland fy 
a variety of labels. 

“West Coast Dixie” might be d 
as San Fernando valley kicks music, With 
heavy emphasis on the “kicks.” Why 
emerges here is indeed happy-sou 
two-beat, both in the ensembles and sole. 
This rowdy feeling pervades the entire a 
bum, being offset only by the more te 
strained Alamo and Mood. (The latter 
tune, as well as March, is a not pa 
larly distinguished Matlock original.) 

Despite the happy-go-lucky, Bob 
ish atmosphere, the weak point of the 
is a clomping, generally unswinging rhyg 
section. While individually Fatool, } 
Eps, Stephens, and Wrightsman are 
ably competent musicians, and quite 
home, one supposes, in this Dixie eo 
they never really achieve the vital loose 
and relaxation without which a j 
school—rhythm section fails to fu 
primary function of swinging the b 

There are some inexplicable key ch; 
in Texas Mood, the first preceding) 
piano solo and then again for the f 
ing trumpet solo. If this was meant 
build, or create a “mood” feeling in- 
number, it failed dismally. 

Both trumpets solo spiritedly, and 
coln’s playing is fine and clear as he romps | 
around in a clean upper register. Van Eps 
chorded choruses are shining examples of 
perfect taste evoking in the listener a wist- 
ful desire for more such recorded treats, 

The list of tunes on the back liner is 
hopelessly botched. Who goofed in the 
Columbia album department? (J.A.T.) 




































































































The Sound Of Jazz 


THE SOUND OF JAZZ—Columbia CL 109%; 
Wild Man Blues; Rosetta; Fine and pe 
Blues; I Left My Baby; The Train and th 
River; Nervous; Dickie’s Dream 

Personnel: (Tracks 1, 2) Henry (Red) Alles, 
Rex Stewart, trumpets; Pee Wee Russell, clari- 
net; Coleman Hawkins, tenor; Nat Pierce, piano; 
Jo Jones, drums; Milt Hinton, bass; Vic Dicker 
son, trombone. 


(Track 3) Billie Holiday, vocal; Lester Younf, 
Hawkins, Ben Webster, tenors; Doc 
trumpet; Dick ; Mal Waldron, 





piano; Jones, drums; Desay Barker, guitar; Jim 
Atlas, bass. 

(Track 4) Jimmy Giuffre, Russell, clarinets; 
Jones, drums; Barker, guitar. 

(Track 5) Jimmy Rushing, vocal; with Young 
Hawkins, Webster, Earl Warren, Harry Carney, 
saxes; Roy Eldridge, Joe owen, a 


Emmett Berry, tr ts; 
Wells, Frank Rehak, nn Count Dae 
piano; Jones, drums; Eddie Jones, bass; Freddie 


Green, guitar. 
(Track 6) Giuffre, baritone, clarinet; 


Jim Hall, guitar; Atlas, bass, 
(Track 7) Waldron, piano. 
(Track 8) Same as Track 5, omitting Rushing 


Rating: k#kkk'2 


Essentially, this is the same cast as that 
on the CBS-TV Seven Lively Arts jam 
show put together by Nat Hentoff and 
Whitney Balliett. If you saw the show, 
you'll need the record. If you didn’t, youll 
want to hear the record to dig all you 
missed. 

It was that kind of show, and it’s that 
kind of record. 

I dug most the sincere, deep, moving 
vocal by Rushing on J Left My Baby, and 
the blues blown by the band behind Jim 
my. I also liked very much the pairing of 
clarinetists Giuffre and Russell, a tad 
which, despite some minor rhythmic flut- 
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Helen Ward and “Peanuts’’ Hucko 
and His Orchestra in a blissful 
yedding of great jazz talents... 
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The Red Allen sides are done with taste 
and almost no Metropole flourishes. Allen 
sings Rosetta well, too. Billie sounds great 
on Fine and Mellow, although Pres is not 
himself in his solo. The Giuffre group's 
track is tight and somewhat brittle. Wal- 
dron’s piano solo is appropriately nervous. 

Dickie’s Dream catches much of the ex- 
citement of the original, with solo honors 
to Rehak, Dickenson, Wells, and Roy. 

Eric Larrabee’s notes, reprinted from his 
review of the show in Harper's, are excel- 
lent, as is Irving Townsend’s lineup of all 
the players, chorus by chorus. (D.C.) 


Sonny Stitt 


NEW YORK JAZZ—Verve 8219: Norman’s 
Blues; I Know That You Know; If I Had You; 
Alone Together; Twelfth Street Rag; Down Home 
Blues; Sonny’s Tune; Stars Fell on Alabama; 
Body and Soul; Between the Devil and the Deep 
Blue Sea. 

Personnel: Stitt, tenor and alto; Jimmy Jones, 
piano; Ray Brown, bass; Jo Jones, drums. 


Rating: *k#kkk 

One of the continually breath-catching 
aspects of Stitt is his fearsome proficiency 
both on tenor and alto, In this very good 
set he is in full flight on the two horns, 
abetted wtih spirit and intelligence by an 
ideal rhythm section. 

Six of the 10 tunes are here taken on 
tenor. They range from a Lesterian Nor- 
man’s Blues at up tempo to a ballad ver- 
sion of Body and Soul that shows off to 
breath-taking advantage his skilled non- 
chalance in the high register of the B flat 
horn, a technical flexibility pérhaps un- 
equaled among his contemporaries. On 
the alto tracks Sonny ranges from a ma- 
chine-gun relentlessness in 7 Know to simple 
yet fluent preaching in the aptly titled 
Down Home. 

Jimmy Jones contributes rewardingly his 
share of sensitive comping and rippling 
solos. His intros to Down Home is charm- 
ingly misleading, caressing the ear into re- 
ceptivity of a gentler mood before the 
advent of Stitt’s basic exhortations. 

Jo Jones, that epitome of tasteful combo 
drumming, comfortably grooves along with 
his equally relaxed partner, Brown. The 
latter’s few solos are brilliantly earthy. 

But for Stitt’s occasional succumbing to 
mechanistic runs on the changes and quon- 
dam triteness (that recurring Stranger in 
Paradise phrase, for instance), this would 
have turned out a faultless set. As is, 
there’s a wealth of musical satisfaction. 
And for a touch of humor, listen to Twelfth 
Street. (J.A.T.) 


Tatum-Webster 


THE ART TATUM-BEN WEBSTER QUAR- 
TET—Verve 8220: All the Things You Are; My 
One and Only Love; My Ideal; Gone with the 
Wind; Have You Met Miss Jones?; Night and 
Day; Where or When. 

Personnel: Art Tatum, piano; Ben Webster, 
tenor; Red Callender, bass; Bill Douglass, drums. 


Rating: k#kkk*k 

Truly has it been said that great jazz 
can be quiet and intimate. This mature 
alliance proves it beyond doubt. 

Best appreciated, one would imagine, 
late at night before the fire with all the 
lights out and a satisfying beverage in 
one’s clutches, this set of seven standards 
consists mostly of ballad-tempoed songs. 
The air of reflection and utterly relaxed 
poise in the playing of Tatum and Webster 
permeates the entire album. Even in the 
medium up Night and Day, when the 
quartet swings with subdued satisfaction, 
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Musicians, teachers, music students — 
here's long-awaited news. Berklee's new 
educational LP "Jazz in the Classroom" 
— complete with scores — brings you 
the same compositional and arranging 
techniques taught in Berklee classrooms. 
Created and performed entirely by 
Berklee students, it is invaluable to 
everyone seriously interested in jazz. 
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Ben’s heartfelt blowing conveys. an easy 
rockin’-on-the-front-porch feeling. 

Tatum’s left hand in Wind is a thing of 
wonderment and beauty; his leadoff chorus- 
in Night and Day is a study in establishing 
a pattern in tempo and approach. 

The glorious Webster tone is soul-filling 
throughout, as is his maturity of concep- 
tion, whether on very slow ballad or on a 
swinger. 

Callender and Douglass capably demon- 
strate why they were Tatum’s favorite 
rhythm team. (J.A.T.) 


Billy Taylor 


THE NEW BILLY TAYLOR TRIO—ABC 
Paramount 226: There Will Never Be Another 
You; Sounds in the Night; The More I See You; 
Will You Still Be Mine?; "Round Midnight; 
There’s a Small Hotel; I Never Get Enough of 
You; Titoro. 

Personnel: Taylor, piano; Earl May, bass; Ed 
Thigpen, drums. 


Rating: k#kk*k 

In her liner notes for this LP, pianist 
Marian McPartland apppraises Taylor’s 
ability. She states, “He has refined and 
chiseled his style with loving care, like the 
excellent craftsman that he is . .. It is 
polished, elegant, yet always contains the 
basic element essential in jazz—a good 
swinging feeling.” 

This polish, elegance, and swing charac- 
terize this LP. Taylor commands his in- 
strument. His playing is freshly impressive, 
without being studied. His taste is excellent. 
Banality rarely soils his efforts. He is one 
of the few pianists who can remain relaxed 
at up tempos, without having to press. 
And his ballads are balladic, not meaning- 
less cascades of notes. He sees into a song. 

Each tune in this LP is given an appro- 
priate treatment. Another is brightly paced. 
Taylor’s Sounds is an exotically introduced 
blues, played directly. More is played as a 
ballad, delicately, but without elaborate 
ornamentation. Mine is up tempo but never 
frenzied. Monk’s classic is given a balladic 
interpretation, with “taste and care,” as 
Mrs. McPartland states it. Hotel is un- 
hurried, too, doing justice to its melodic 
nature. Bob Haymes’ Enough is an attractive 
tune, played flowingly at medium tempo. 
The closer, Taylor’s Titoro, is the longest 
track (6:58) and features an extended solo 
by Thigpen. 

Southpaw May supports and solos au- 
thoritatively. Thigpen continues to be an 
exhilarating drummer; his solos are de- 
lightful explorations. Joining with Taylor, 
they form one of the most unified trios 
in jazz. 

There is no attempt made here to etch 
a new groove. Rather, it is indicative of a 
significant groove being preserved. This is 
professionalism in jazz and, as such, is 
recommended. (D.G.) 


Clark Terry 


OUT ON A LIMB WITH CLARK TERRY— 
Argo 620: Caravan; Candy; Clark’s Expedition; 
Trumpet Mouthpiece Bines; Phlanges; Blues for 
Daddy-O’s Jazz Patio Blues; Basin Street; Day- 
lite Express; Taking a Chance on Love. 

Personnel: Terry, trumpet; Mike Simpson, ten- 
or, clarinet. No further personnel listed. 


Rating: * 

In this era of slapdash recording sessions, 
when record companies often exhibit ten- 
dencies to throw money around like drunken 
wildcatters, this set should come as no 
surprise. However, when professional mu- 
sicians are assembled in a studio for the 
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ed purpose of producing the best of 
h they are capable, and when the 
product is marketed in a highly 
itive field, the least one may expect 
jegrity in the finished article. This is 
sly evident here. 
over-all impression deriving from 
is that it was ill-begot from the 
Certainly Terry is one of the great- 
Kontemporary trumpet (and fluegel- 
players; how he got into this mess 
syond comprehension. 
meording to the cretinous liner notes, 
gviser Holmes (Daddy-O) Daylie states 
e*,. . Clark was assisted by a group 
cago studio musicians.” Were it not 
Their “assistance,” this album might 
turned out rather well. As it is, the 
p section is a bad joke, and Simpson, 
) may very well be an accomplished 
aio musician, with Terry, is hopelessly 
his league. 
bintedly indicative of Terry’s general 
toward the whole date is the hi- 
Trumpet Mouthpiece Blues, proba- 
funniest blues track on record. Here 
uninhibitedly puts everybody on, 
his mouthpiece to blow a series of 
ents a la Donald Duck, which, were 
ey put into words, would probably make 
mold salt blush. 
WB if the general don’t-give-a-damn atti- 
ie is not enough, Clark’s horn is sharp 
foughout. This is especially noticeable in 
Pballad, Candy, the ending of which 
sould never have been released without 
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A jazz album, as reviewed in these pages, 
is evaluated in terms of its over-all worth 
as jazz music. Hence, no stars at all for the 
“asisting” studio musicians, whoever they 
ae. For his sense of humor, alone, how- 
eer, Clark merits an “excellent” rating, 
but there is but one star left. Terry is 
welcome to it. (J.A.T.) 










Chuck Wayne 


STRING FEVER—Vik LX-1098: Lullaby in 
Rhythm; Embraceable You; Love for Sale; Along 
vith Me; Carmel; Body and Soul; Snuggled on 
Your Shoulder; How About You?; Lover Man; 
What a Difference a Day Made; Rockabye Bay. 
Personnel: Wayne, guitar; Clyde Lombardi, bass; 
Ceesar DiMauro, tenor; Sol Schlinger, Sam Maro- 
witz, Eddie Wasserman (Tracks 1, 5, 11), 
tenors ; Don Joseph, Tommy Allison (Tracks 1, 
§,7, 11), and Alvin Goldbert (Tracks 1, 5, 7, 11), 
trumpets; Sumner Truitt (Tracks 1, 5, 7, 11), 
trombone; Gene Quill (Tracks 3, 9), alto; Eddie 
Costa (Tracks 2, 4, 6, 8, 10), piano and vibes; 
Sonny Igoe (Tracks 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11), and Jimmy 
Campbell (Tracks 2, 4, 6, 8, 10), drums. 


Rating: k#k*k* 


Here’s one that’s been long overdue: 
Chuck’s debut as a leader, conductor, and 
manger. And it’s a fine, thoroughly en- 
joyable and stimulating set. 

Body and Soul, with just rhythm back- 
ing is kkkkx. It’s a lovely, moody, search- 
ing version, played with taste and artistry 
of the highest caliber. 

_Chuck’s big band writing is bright and 
interestingly voiced. Joseph solos hand- 
somely, particularly on Embraceable You, 
where he follows Wayne's delicate solo with 
one equally tender. Costa contributes a 
vollicking piano solo on Along with Me, 
and Quill has a biting bit on Love for Sale. 

Chuck sounds wonderful on every track 
and especially soulful on Lover Man. He 
has a knack of playing ballads as if he 


Ps elm the words, too. Recommended. 
(D.C, 
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by you, Keefer / 


om for your compliment and orden. 


Down Beat Magazine 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Gentlemen : 


I just received my copy of Jazz Record Reviews, 
Volume II. I enjoy it for the information and reference 
material for potential LP’s in my collection. 

I wonder whether Jazz Record Reviews, Volume I* 
is still available? If so, please let me know, as I am 
anxious to purchase it for the valuable information 


contained in the reviews. 


Yours truly, 
Ken Keefer 


Manhattan, Kansas 
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dark red washable buck- 
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front cover. 
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Maher Publications 
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TODAY! 
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(0 Heavy paper bound edition—$!.00 
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2001 Calumet Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 
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BILLY BUTTERFIELD 


20 great songs with a dancing beat, 
played by the best band Billy Butterfield 
has ever led. Soloists include Urbie 
Green, Toots Mondello, Cutty Cutshall, 
Peanuts Hucko, and Hank D’Amico. 


RECORDED IN NEW ORTHOPHONIC SOUND 
On Long Play and 45 Economy Package 
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ISTS OF AMERICA 


Terry Rosen, Col- 
umbia, South 
Carolina, says: 
“WESTLAKE in- 
struction is cer- 
tainly the finest in 
the country, my 
program of train- 
ing is thorough 
and well rounded 
both in classes and 
performance 
levels.” 

Terry entered 
WESTLAKE with 
a background of 
early and contin- 
uing private in- 
struction. His performing experience at 
various age levels in Columbia and en- 
virons was combo and dance band, in- 
cluding WIS-TV. He had his own dance 
combo. At WESTLAKE Terry's profes- 
sional goal is certain. 





Send for free catalog. 2 yr. diploma and 
4 yr. degree courses, tuition includes 2 
Private lessons ea. wk. Daily band and 
combo, dorms, payment plan, appr. for 
vets. 3 starting semesters—Spring, Summer, 
Fall. (Home Study Arranging Course avail- 
able.) 





WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
7190 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


(DB 5158) 
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feather’'s nest 


By Leonard 








@ I should have known better, in 
my 20 Questions column a_ few 
months ago, than to ask readers to 
name the most underrated musician 
of the last year and of all time. 
Both questions produced such a 
wildly scattered array of names that 
there were almost as many musicians 
as there were answers. 

The only artist who came close 
to stepping out of the welter of 
single votes was Jackie Paris, who 
had half a dozen; in the all-time 
section there were several votes 
for Charlie Parker, Duke Ellington, 
and Stan Kenton, none of whom, 
it would seem to me, ever has been 
underrated by any yardstick. But in 
general, the replies to these ques- 
tions proved nothing. 

On the other hand, the response 
to the most - overrated - musicians 
categories was quite emphatic and 
far more clear-cut. Dave Brubeck 
led the field for most overrated of 
the last year, mentioned by 37 per 
cent of those who wrote in. He was 
followed by Louis Armstrong, 31 
per cent, and Chet Baker, 28 per 
cent. Nobody else was in the run- 
ning; Jimmy Giuffre and Count 
Basie had 8 per cent apiece, and 
Erroll Garner and Tony Scott, 7 
per cent each. 


In the all-time overrated category, 
Armstrong took it away from Bru- 
beck by a whopping margin of 51 
to 22 per cent. Kenton followed with 
17 per cent. Gene Krupa pulled 10 
per cent, followed closely by five 
persons—Chet Baker, Eddie Condon, 
Mezz Mezzrow, Charlie Parker, and 
Paul Whiteman—each of whom had 
9 per cent. Benny Goodman and 
Jelly-Roll Morton finished with 7 
per cent each. 


The musicians who pulled heavily 
in these categories should consider 
it a sort of backhanded compliment, 
for the inevitable concomitant of 
overwhelming success with the 
masses is the overwhelming con- 
tempt of those who resent this 
success. 

I personally have been guilty in 
the past of reacting too violently 
against what I deemed to be the dis- 
proportionate acclaim that greeted 
some artists, while others whom | 
considered deserving of recognition 
remained out of the limelight. 


As a result, for instance, I went 





way overboard in condemning 
beck at a period before the Mod 
Jazz Quartet had earned its place 
the epicenter of jazz. Now that be 
groups are enjoying comparal 
popularity, the perspective becomes 
clearer and Brubeck (aided, a 
doubt, by Mr. Morello),  swi 
more than he ever seemed to thre 
years ago. 

But Brubeck, along with sever 
other fine artists listed among the 
most overrated, paid the almost ip 
evitable price that goes with the kind 
of fame represented by a Time cover, 

As for Armstrong, most of the 
readers who condemned him wer 
born too late to be aware of the 
real contribution he made while he 
was making it; thus, while one can 
understand their present predice 
ment as they watch Satch the show. 
man on their television screens, one 
cannot sympathize with the fans 
attitude when the Armstrong com 
tribution over the last three decades 
is taken into consideration. 

The two final questions among 
the 20 asked produced some pr 
vocative answers. To the query: 
“Which record company do you 
think has done the most for jazz in 
the last year?” the readers, as ona 
previous occasion when I asked the 
same question in the spring of 1956 
voted Columbia into the No. | spot 
Slightly more than 19 per cent of 
them mentioned this label. 


But amazingly, a label that wasn't 
even mentioned last time, Atlantic 
zoomed into second place in a neck 
and-neck race with Columbia, wint 
ing up with 18 per cent. 

Verve showed at 13 percent (mor 
than the previous vote for Grant 
Clef and Norgran labels combined), 
tying with Prestige. Next came World 
Pacific with 11 percent, Blue Not 
9 percent, Contemporary and River 
side shot up to 6 percent each while 
the labels that ran second, third and 





fourth in the previous analysis- 
EmArcy, Capitol and Bethlehem- 
slipped almost completely out of the 
running with 4, 3, and | percent tf 
spectively. 

It you'd like to know how youl 
fellow fans would unload a million 
bucks to promote jazz, see the newt 
issue; this final question brought 
such intriguing answers that they 
worth a column to themselves. 
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The Records 


1, Maynard Ferguson. Ain't Life Grand? 
(EmArcy). Herb Geller, alto sax; Lorraine 
Geller, piano; Bill Holman, composer, ar- 
ranger. 

I'm trying to figure out who that 
is... I'm thrown . The alto 
sunded to me like Cannonball; 
however, there’s quite a few guys it 
could be. It’s a swinging arrange- 
ment... I like the alto very much. 
Ican’t say that the performance was 
asclean as I'd like to hear it, but the 
thing swings. 

Although I'd like to hear it again, 
Im going to rate this on my first 
observation—three stars . . . I've been 
fooled so many times by things like 
this because there’s so much flavor 
here of Basie, and yet orchestral-wise 
there’s a very streamlined, modern 
swinging flavor to it . . . In fact, at 
times I'd swear it was at least Basie- 
inspired. The piano for a_ while 
sounded like Nat Pierce, but I could 
be wrong. 


2. Stan Kenton. Modern Opus (Capitol). Bob 

Groetti » arranger. 

I don’t think I've ever heard this 
record before. However, it sounds 
tome like a work of Bob Graettinger, 
and if I'm correct, I'd like to say 
something about this boy because I 
think this kid was a great talent. 
The performance, incidentally, was 
very good—sounded like the Old 
Man, Stanley Kenton. Bob's linear 
Writing—if you were to sit down and 
ty to analyze it—you’d find that it 
was very brilliant . . . I don’t like 
© comment either way whether a 
work of this sort should take a very 
sttong editor, but I think you'll find 
that Bob Graettinger, when he died, 
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6, the blindfold test 







































































sage Feather 


area. 


1941, 


left some very worthwhile, wonder- 
ful little gems. I'd like to rate this 
four stars. 


3. Pete Rugolo. In a Modal Tone (EmArcy). 
John Cave and Vincent DeRosa, French 
horns; Jay McAllister, tuba; Rugolo, com- 
poser, arranger. 

That, Leonard, I would definitely 
like to hear again. I haven’t the 
least idea who it is. . . I think it has 
connotations of many of the modern 
writers . . . By the way, the French 
horn and tuba work are magnificent. 
This sounds like some experimental 
group—probably some things that 
were done on Columbia. I'd like to 
hear this developed . . . Give it three 
stars. 


4. Artie Shaw. Piéce En Forme De Habanera 
(Columbia). Ravel, composer; Arthur Hoeree, 
arranger. 

This is the fourth record you've 
played for me, and I still haven't 
come across one I'm familiar with. 
This is a very lovely thing . . . There 
are several clarinet players who I’m 
sure are capable of playing some- 
thing like this. I was fooled at the 
beginning there—in the very first 
part when the clarinet came in, I 
thought it was Buddy DeFranco... 
But going along toward the end of 
the record, it didn’t quite sound like 
him ... I'm sure it has to be one 
that is connected with the jazz field. 

Because of its freshness, I'll give 
the record three stars. It’s a lovely 
composition . . . I'm not familiar 
with it, but it’s of the French school 
.. . I thought the clarinet perform- 
ance in parts was very, very good 
... I'm not trying to hedge either. 
sually a clarinetist—if he’s going to 
play it legitimate—will play it legiti- 


John's Ideas 


ohnny Richards is a brave one. In the middle of an era 
that has seen big bands disappearing as fast as 78-r.p.m. discs, 
he has had the temerity to organize an orchestra, an unusually 
large one at that. As an arranger with a great deal to say, he 
must be praised for his determination to maintain this expen- 
sive means of expressing it. 
Bearing in mind Johnny’s predilection for the big band, I 
selected items for his Blindfold Test that were chiefly in this 


With the exception of the Shaw disc, everything played for 
him had an indirect connection with his own career: 
Ferguson is a fellow Kenton alumnus, (2) Kenton is his for- 
mer boss, (3) Pete Rugolo played piano in Richards band in 
(5) Johnny conducted and wrote the first Gillespie- 
with-strings album; Cleveland is with the present Richards 
band, (6) DeFranco and Richards were with Boyd Raeburn 
in 1947, (7) Paul Smith preceded Rugolo in that early Rich- 
ards band, (8) Nottingham was in the band Johnny assembled 
for Kenton to lead on the TV show Music ’55. Johnny was 
given no information about these records. 


(1) 


mate all the way, but I notice the 
tone runs away from him every once 
in a while here. So I know it has to 
be someone with a jazz flavor... 
However, from what I’ve heard, he’s 
a very good clarinetist, although 
when the tone starts to spread, it 
sounds out of character. 


5. Dizzy Gillespie. Devil and the Fish. Jimmy 
Cleveland, trombone; Hank Mobley, tenor. 


The trumpet solo was very good 
. .- So was the trombone. This rec- 
ord I don’t know how to rate... 
I'll just rate it on the solos. I 
think it’s a pretty sloppy thing... 
I've heard it done before and it 
sounds like John Dizzy. The trom- 
bone sounds like Jimmy Cleveland 
I don’t know who the tenor 
man was or the rhythm section. I'll 
give it three stars for the solos and 
one star for the rest. 


6. Buddy DeFranco Orchestra. Punkin’ (Verve). 
Jimmy Giuffre, composer. 


It’s the old Buddy DeFranco band 
I could never figure out why 
Buddy didn’t stick with the big band 
—I guess it was economics—it hap- 
pens to many . . . But I've got to 
give this record three stars just be- 
cause it’s Buddy. The rest of the 
record I care nothing about. I think 
Buddy's a real artist—a tremendous 
clarinetist. 


I was associated with him for 
about eight months when I wrote 
several really difficult things for him 
to play in the Boyd Raeburn band. 
You don’t write just to challenge 
someone, but it so happens they do 
come off that way at times. All I can 
say is “Bless him.” 
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7. Paul Smith. I'll Remember April (Capitol). 

I don’t know who this is at all. 
There are several things about the 
record that I like very much... I 
don’t know how to rate this, Leon- °,! 
ard . . . Because I'm primarily a Yes Its true 
sucker for big bands. When it comes 
to small combos, I can only rate them 
on performance. 

It didn’t move me emotionally 
but there are places I like very mu 
performance-wise . . . I noticed sev- 
eral times in the record the rhythm’s 
a little shaky . . . Some of the devices 
I've heard before done better. Two 
stars. 


Pat. Pending 


8. Charlie Barnet. Terry Tune (Columbia). Jimmy 
Nottingham, Clark Terry, trumpets. 


Did I hear this thing recorded 
right? I think that was Cat Ander- 
son and Clark Terry. I like the 
whole idea of a thing like this... I 
was enjoying it very, very much... 
Of course, I'd like to hear the com- 
plete thing with the meat in it—this 
is lost because of the poor recording 
quality. I'll give this three stars . 

I think it was Ellington. 


film flam 
By John Tynan 








@ Having ghost written movie scores 
“... for everybody in this town,” 27- 
year-old accordionist-composer Dom KAY / KESSEL 
Frontiere today feels he is on the 
threshold of crashing the big time in 5 
motion picture scoring. While his the ultimate 
story may not parallel those of other in fine 
aspiring movie writers, it is typical : 
enough of this particularly topsy- electric 
turvey phase of the music business. guitars 

Although his recorded work (on 
Liberty) has consisted mainly of pop 
oriented or pseudo-jazz accordion, 


Frontiere’s background and training Kay Musical Instrument Co. 
are almost wholly classical. Since he 1640 Walnut Street 
came to Hollywood seven years ago, \ 
) . 
—~s 


write for catalog to: 


he’s studied with Igor Stravinsky, Chicago 12, Illinois 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, and 
Robert Van Eps. To date he has 
written two symphonies, three con- WHEN BUYING CYMBAL! 
certos, and four suites for full or- 
chestra in addition to his scoring for LOOK FOR THIS TRADEMAR 
the films. 

“You can see I'm really a legit WGA? 
musician,” says the darkly handsome 
young musician. “Actually, I never ZILDJIAN CO 
had anything to do with jazz till I 
came to Hollywood. But I’m mak- 
ing no claims whatever as a jazz play- 
er. I can’t play jazz. So far as blow- 

F.£. OLDS & SON ing with the accordion is concerned vey 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA I’m like a first chorus man. Whatever aveois ZILDJIAN cy: 

jazz I do play stops after that first . 
chorus.” He laughed good naturedly. 

In six years active work in and 
around movies, Dom has worked as 
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Sousician in well over 300. His 
credits have included such 
tures as MGM's 10,000 Bedrooms 
d This Could Be the Night, also 
Century-Fox’s The Girl Can't 
Help It. Before making inroads into 
he writing field, Dom was first on 
‘all for accordion work “. . . at all 
the studios in town.” As such, in 
1956 he earned $22,000. Not bad 
pickings for a 25-year-old. 


' But Dom wasn’t satisfied with 
such lucrative eminence. He wanted 
to compose. Today he feels he’s 
* .. one of the luckiest guys in Hol- 

yood.”” Much credit for helping 
im break into the scoring field goes 
» Alfred and Lionel Newman at 
ox and to Hugo Friedhofer. 


» “Al Newman taught me timing. 

)That gave me an edge right there 

because Al's the best timer in the 
iness. Without a knowledge of 
ming music for a picture you might 

is well forget about making any kind 
career in movie music. 


“Actually, there are four lines of 

ure writing,” continued Frontiere. 
There's the composing, of course; 
en adapting, arranging, and” or- 
estrating. Of course, not all stu- 
ps use the same names for these 
mctions. At MGM they use the 
prd ‘adapter’; at Fox it’s ‘develop- 

Roughly speaking, this consists 
taking, say, a seven-line sketch 
d putting it on the score om pe for 
development. Then, too, the music 
director might give you just a two- 
bar theme to develop and adapt. 
Usually there isn’t very much to 
work with. You're really on your 
own when it comes to the creative 
writing.” 


x 


* . ‘ 
) Preparation of the music for a 
Wompleted motion picture is solidly 


funded on teamwork. In 10,000 
Bedrooms, for example, Skippy Mar- 
Mn, Bob Van Eps, and Frontiere 
Worked under the music directior of 
orge Stoll. Arranging and orches- 
tion for Dean Martin’s numbers 
the film, however, was Frontiere’s 


ork. 


YMBALS 
RADEMAR 


| “Most of the people in my end of 
ure making grew up with the 
iness,” Dom sums up. “Now the 
ition is coming; the young guys 
coming up. Elmer Bernstein and 
dre Previn, for example, got 
academy Award nominations. Their 
ise is a definite sign of the chang- 
mg times. Personally, I get great sat- 
Miaction out of movie work. It’s 
eMimulating and constantly challeng- 
sig and I’m prepared to stake my 
future on it.” 





radio and tv 
By Will Jones 


@ I think I have stumbled across a 
new clue to the success of Dick 
Clark’s American Bandstand on net- 
work television, and it didn’t come 
to me sitting there watching Ameri- 
can Bandstand. 
Sometimes you 
have to get out in 
the field, and what's 
the field? Well, 
some of us in the 
Twin Cities sit 
around wishing we 
were spending the 
| spring in New York 
or San Francisco, 
and others do something about it. 

Some of us are content to read 
about, and perhaps visit, the dark 
little rooms where you eat spaghetti 
and listen to jazz and maybe poetry 
readings; other people start such 
places right here. 

For some time, here in Minneap- 
olis, we've had a place called Stef- 
ano’s, which, we like to think, out- 
San Franciscos San Francisco any 
old day of the week. Very hip juke- 
box. Very good pizza. Painting on 
the wall. And you know those 
poetry-and-jazz things they have in 
San Francisco? We've got that beat. 
Stefano’s has evenings of poetry, jazz, 
and dance. 

And then, over in St. Paul, of all 
places, there’s this new establishment 
started by a nice white-haired wom- 
an named Mrs. Flannigan. 

Mrs. Flannigan likes to discuss 
things, as witness the fact she be- 
longs to a Great Books discussion 
group. And she likes jazz. And she’s 
a good cook. 

So now she is running this place, 
which she calls the Jazz Lab—an 
old house with tables and candles 
and a hi-fi set for playing jazz rec- 
ords. Persons go there to listen to 
jazz, and to discuss it, and to eat 
Mrs. Flannigan’s spaghetti. 

One night, Mrs. Flannigan invited 
a number of her Great Books asso- 
ciates to the Jazz Lab to discuss jazz. 
The St. Paul cops got suspicious 
when they saw all those cars parking 
around this old house, and they in- 
vestigated. Mrs. Flannigan had to 
go out to the squad car with them 
to explain what was going on. 

“We're just having a meeting of 
a discussion group,” she insisted. 

“Discussion group, eh?” insisted 
the cops. “Doing a little drinking, 
too?” 

“We don’t have anything to drink 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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| really too bad that story has to end 





| sion—no Great Books group, no sem 





| ‘n’roll, and they want like Dixieland. 





here,” said Mrs. Flannigan. 
“Then what's the big attractigg 
for all these people?” asked the Cops 


(This is Mrs. Flannigan’s versign 
of the conversation.) 

“They're just people who like 
get together and discuss things,” ey 
plained Mrs. Flannigan. 

“Doesn't sound right,” said the 
cops. 

The grilling went on for aboy 
half an hour like that before the 
cops gave up and went away. Its 


that way—a raid on a Great Books 
discussion group by the St. Pay 
police would have had a certaip 
amount of appeal, as a story—but 
then we can’t have everything in the 
Twin Cities. 

Anyway, it was at Mrs. Flanni 
gan’s place, about 3 a.m. that J 
picked up my new clue to the popu 
larity of American Bandstand. I 
wasn't a night for organized discus 


inar, not even any police investiga 
tion. 


The discussion had to get going 
without any organization, and so this 
bandleader—a tycoon with sometimes 
six or seven different bands worki 
for him on a busy night—took over, 

“It’s terrible,” he said. “I never 
know what kind of a book to send 
out with a band any more. We 
expecting them to want all cha 
cha, to a party where it’s all adults 
and they ask for rock ’n’ roll. We go 
to a kids’ dance all set to play rock- 


“You know what I have to play for 
every date where there are adults? 
The Stroll! 

“I tried it once, for a gag. I 
up to the mike, and I said, ‘And 
now, ladies and gentlemen, The 
Stroll, and I expected a laugh. And 
all I got was oohs and aahs and e& 
citement, and they all started lining 
up. I had to play it. 

“How did they know about it 
American Bandstand. All the moth 
ers had seen it on American Band: 
stand, and they wanted to try it. 


“I always thought it was the kids 
























































who wanted to be like adults, but 


now it’s the adults who want to 
like the kids.” 

End of clue. 

Good line: 

Sid Caesar, as Progress Horns 
the coolest, farthest-out of them 


talking about his recent Australiail 
| tour: 


“Australia—that’s on the flip 
side of the universe, you know. 


(Will Jones’ column, After Last Night, appeat® 
daily in the Minneapolis Tribune.) 
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charivari 
By Dom Cerulli 
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g Interim report on things in New 
York: The musician who applied 
for a cabaret card and laid his soul 
bare before a judge and jury of 
one police lieutenant (Down Beat, 
March 20, 58) was surprised .. . 
and disappointed. 

His friends are bitter. 

He lost his job in a very success- 
ful group because the New York 
state Liquor authority, as a result 
of the denial by police of a cabaret 
ard, denied him permission to work 
anywhere in the state. 

Although the investigator who did 
the initial work on this musician’s 
case recommended that he be given 
acard and although the testimony 
was overwhelming to substantiate 
that this musician had conquered 
narcotics and was forging a new and 
rewarding life for himself, his appli- 
cation for a cabaret card was turned 
down. 

Although the major part of the 
testimony at his hearing was about 


the successful rehabilitation he had 
undergone — mentally, physically, 
spiritually, musically, and finan- 
cially—the hearing officer apparently 
based his denial on what had hap- 
pened in 1951 and before . . . when 
the musician was an addict. 

The testimony and evidence show- 
ing graphically, often dramatically, 
that the musician has been off drugs 
and readjusted in every way appar- 
ently did not figure in the decision. 

The hearing, then, was a mechan- 
ical mockery of justice because the 
testimony and evidence had no bear- 
ing on the outcome. 

The leader, who had to drop the 
musician from his band _ because 
there was obviously the factor of 
economic survival in either retain- 
ing the musician and not playing 
in New York state or letting him 
go and playing perhaps 20-30 weeks 
a year in the area, has been de- 
prived of the services of an employee 
he needed. His business—operating 
a successful musical organization— 
has been tampered with, and _ per- 
haps endangered, by the cabaret card 
situation. 

The basic question here is one for 
which there certainly must be 


precedents in law: If a man has 
committed a crime—either against 
society or himself—and has paid for 
that crime, how long does he have 
to keep paying? 

Whether the sentence passed was 
one of imprisonment or one of self- 
imposed sacrifice for rehabilitation, 
does it have no end? 

More important, it raises in the 
minds of those struggling to rehabili- 
tate themselves the towering ques- 
tion: Is there no hope at all? 

And the answer is enough to dis- 
courage even the strongest heart 
attempting to find its way back out 
of despair. 

* * ¥ 

Next issue, I'll report on the 
Desert Island LPs, which may sur- 
prise many, and delight many, and 
certainly will raise some eyebrows 
at several record companies. 


* * * 


As soon as possible, this column 
will carry a report on the jazz dona- 
tions to musicians behind the Iron 
Curtain. Names of musicians are 
being solicited at present from our 
jazzmen and others who have been 
there. 
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TONY PASTOR 


Bob has worked in around the Boston area 
in small groups as well as large bands and 
does both exceedingly well. He has attained 
from his vast experience and practice, a 

ersuasive compulsion, swing and drive. Bob 
i a tremendous amount of independence 
and employs great taste. He is currently fea- 
tured with Tony Pastor and is using the 
SLINGERLAND IN ENSEMBLE in the Black 
Beauty Pearl. This finish is rapidly becoming 
a favorite among top drummers. 


With but only one visit to your SLINGER- 
LAND dealer, you'll realize immediately that 
for quick response and superb tonal quality, 
SLINGERLAND is tops in the percussion 


BOB SHURTLEFF 
with 
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Improves tone produc- 
tion. Illustration shows 
the shell being turned 
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circle. 


Send 10c for a glossy photo of your favorite drummer. 
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Chicago 


Strictly Ad Lib 


Continued From Page 8) 


initial jazz attraction, and its best 
business draw of the year . . . Oscar 
Pettiford continues at the Black 
Pearl, where a jazz concert shortly 
after the opening raised $500 to help 
detray medical expenses for drum- 
mer Mel Zelman, injured in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


The Timex Jazz Spectacular on 
CBS-TV April 30 was set to feature 
Louis Armstrong, Lionel Hampton 
and orchestra, Erroll Garner, Gerry 
Mulligan’s group with Chet Baker, 
Jack Teagarden, Cozy Cole, Gene 
Krupa, singer Jaye P. Morgan, 
Henry (Red) Allen, Tony Parenti, 
Chubby Jackson, and the Dukes of 
Dixie. Garry Moore will MC... 
Gene Feehan of WFUV broadcast a 
recorded show called The Golden 
Heyday of Jazz: The Swing Era, and 
drew the heaviest favorable mail pull 
he’s had for any show in his fine 
series . . . Symphony Sid is broad- 
casting over WEVD from the front 
window of the Colony Record Shop, 
across the street from Birdland .. . 
Reese Markewich and his Mark V 
group set for the Cafe Bohemia two 
weeks in early April, an evening con- 


e Matchless Quality [ quarter century tradition 


of musical excellence 


cert in Geneva high school May 16, 
and will participate in a jazz sym- 
posium at Hobart and William Smith 
colleges later this Spring . . . Max 
Kaminsky is working with Dick Cary, 
Bob Wilber, Charlie Queener, Joe 
Benjamin, and Bobby Donaldson at 
the Hotel Duane . . . Ruby Braff is 
rehearsing with Micky Crane, piano; 
Billy Tackus, bass; Buzzy Drootin, 
drums; Pee Wee Russell, clarinet; 
and Bob Wilber, tenor. Plans are 
underway tor a possible British and 
European tour . . . Teddy Charles, 
Mose Allison, Marian McPartland, 
Barbara Lea, and Sam Most are on 
the roster of Concert Associates for 
next Fall ... Don Elliott will form 
a vocal group with Flo Handy, Hal 
McKusick, and Ernie Furtado for 
work on commercials and also on 
records. Elliott cut some jazz com- 
mercials for Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
and Sunbeam Bread recently .. . 
Arthur Godfrey's radio show, CBS- 
Radio nightly 5 p.m.(EST) is get- 
ting to be among the hippest on the 
air. Recent shows have had musi- 
cians such as Al Caiolla, Cozy Cole, 
Jack Lesberg, Warren Covington, 
Urbie Green, Johnny Smith, Bobby 
Hackett, Don Elliott, Bert Farber, 
and Peanuts Hucko in the house 
band. 
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| Armstrong | NAME TO REMEMBER IN FLUTES, PICCOLOS 
AND ALTO FLUTES 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 5s 
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Hollywood bi 
JAZZNOTES: Members of the 
George Shearing quintet may mop 
en masse to live in California ney 
year . . . Barney Kessel’s a&r re). 
tionship with Verve has been rag. 
cally revised. From now on hej 
handle only “special project” dat. 
but will remain in the saddle gy 


Granz returns from Europe thre§ }.y 


months hence . . . World-Pacific; 
Dick Bock is flipping over Freddi 
Gambrell’s first album in the Chig 
Hamilton Presents series. Bock’s gop. 
vinced he’s got a new piano grey 
under contract . . . Bob Crosby's 
going to try to make it as a single. 
no Bobcats, no Modernaires, nothiy. 

Ella Fitzgerald completed her Jp, 
ing Berlin Songbook March 18 x 
Hollywood’s Radio Recorders with 
Paul Weston batoning . . . Sam 
Firmature joined the James sax se. 
tion on tenor after a stint with Ray 
Anthony. 

NITERY NOTES: The alive-ané. 
kickin’ Church Marlowe band plays 
four nights a week at the Club Siroc 
co on Lankershim . . . Carl Green, 
operator of Jazz Cabaret, where Shel 
ly Manne and His Men openei 
March 26, may set aside Monday 
nights to audition “Jazz Stars of The 
Future.” Groups judged best by au 


INDIANA 














ood Kis 
fembers of 
intet may 





dience ballot may win an engagement 
gthe spot. . . Cosmo Alley intro- 
a Tuesday evenings of poetry 
California NENG ind jazz with Bob Dorough, piano; 
eaeel's akr rele gill Holman, tenor; Ralph Pena, 
has been rag iss, and Dennis Budimir, guitar, 
1 now on helt voviding the music. Frank Evans 
1 project” date reads the poetry selections April 22 
the saddle gif Jamming after 2 a.m. at Pan- 
1 Europe thing jora’s coffee house on the Strip are 
World-Pacific, Harry (Dutch) Pons, piano; Bob 
1S Over Freddief chwartz, tenor; Jerry Thomas, bass, 
oar Sigs the Chie} snd Lee Williams, drums—The Four. 
‘ries. Bock’s con. The Mastersounds were due back 
CW Plano great i, to Irene Vermillion’s Jazz Room 
- Bob Crosby; ormerly Terri Lester's Jazz Cellar) 
At as a single § iiowing the Buddy Collette quin- 
rnaires, nothin. fi .. . Jeri Southern is currently 
apleted her Jip qoling it at the Crescendo . . . Tony 
k March 18 at} pennett brought west a rather wild 
Recorders with upporting group consisting of flut- 
» ee: Sam} i Herbie Mann, pianist Ralph 
| James SAX Sef sharon, conga man Candido, and 
stint with Ray dummer Billy Exiner for his stand 
atthe Grove . . . Pearlie May Bailey 
comes into the Grove for a three- 
weker starting Nov. 5... Such 
largo-ings on these days! Connee 
Boswell opened the 4th . . . Charlie 
Barnet booked the Stuff Smith trio 
into the Dover House for an extend- 
a run. Gerald Wiggins is on organ 
and Bill Douglass on drums... Dig 
the FM radio remote over KMLA 
now emanating Wednesdays at 11 
. from Terri Lester’s Jazz Cellar 
1708 Las Palmas where the Terry 
gibbs quartet and Rex Middleton's 
iFi's are onstand. 
Joe Darensbourg’s Dixie Flyers 
lave brought their own brand of 
Ho-beat to Hollywood boulevard. 
opened at the Royal Room 
rch 14... Howard Lucraft’s Jazz 
Mernational is back in full swing at 
z Cabaret every Thursday night. 
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: Chicago 
JAZZ, CHICAGO-STYLE: Harry 
mes and his big band are at the 
te Note for one week. George 
Rearing’s quintet and singer Da- 
Staton, with Joe Saye’s trio, suc- 
the James band for four weeks 
inning April 23... Barbara Car- 
's trio is at the London House 
fa five-week engagement. On May 
a, the inimitably fresh Red Norvo 
bring his quintet into the Lon- 
fon House for three weeks, bowing 
iton June 11 to make way for the 
re of Oscar Peterson’s enlight- 
ted trio. 
Anita O’Day, one of the honest- 
ness jazz singers, is at Mister 
ys. Martha Davis and Spouse 
over on April 28 for four weeks, 
uth Mike Nichols and Elaine May 
fming to Kelly’s on May 26 for 
weeks . . . Dick Marx and 
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KENNY 


CLARKE 


Long-time great, is top 
jazz “name” in Paris... 

demanded for record dates in 
New York... fronts own Quartet in 
France with his Gretsch Broadkaster drums. 






Real Swinger — is one of foremost originators of modern school... 
grouped with Thelonius Monk, Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie rarker. 
Style recognized for driving beat, imaginative fill-ins...uses 

bass drum for punctuation — left hand independents. 


Swears by “that great Gretsch sound”...calls Gretsch looks 
“terrific.” Own “Name Band” outfit finished in Sparkle Silver. 

See for yourself why so many jazz “greats” own Gretsch 
Broadkaster drums —try them at your dealer’s. Big Gretsch drum 
catalog shows many outfits in color — write for FREE copy today. 


GRETSCH The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. DB458 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 








Estimates for engraving 
and printing gladly furnished ® Any publisher our 
reference ® Highest rated in the United States 

2801 WEST 47TH STREET ° CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 















Harry James plays with 
‘the Confidence of Kings’ 





try a KING at your dealer's ad 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5225 SUPERIOR AVE. 
| CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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Johnny Frigo, the Rush St. Happi- 
ness Boys, continue to rule the 
Monday-Tuesday Mister Kelly's trio 
scene, stepping aside in favor of 
Marty Rubenstein’s trio the rest of 
the week Ed Higgins’ trio 
(Wednesday through Saturday) and 
Ramsey Lewis’ trio (Friday through 
Tuesday) are at the Cloister inn, 
with vocalist Beverly Kelly on hand 
with the Higgins group . . . Bob 
Scobey’s band, with Clancy Hayes 
and vocalist Toni Lee Scott, is at 
the Preview lounge. Mambo City 
continues to encourage the swiveling 
of hips above the Preview, with Man- 
ny Garcia’s band supplying the mo- 
tivation. 

Dakota Staton will be at Robert's 
Show club beginning May 28... 
Franz Jackson’s all-stars, after two 
Monday-Tuesday bookings at the 
Preview lounge, have returned to 
the comfortable environment of the 
Red Arrow in Stickney . More 
Dixieland can be found at Jazz, Ltd., 
and the 1111 club on Bryn Mawr 
... Frank D’Rone continues to draw 
crowds to Dante’s Inferno on Huron 
. .. Tony Papa’s sextet, with Conte 
Candoli on trumpet, is at the 31 
Club in South Bend. 


Jazz Unlimited recently presented 
an afternoon of jazz with disc jockey 





Dick Buckley at the Sutherland ho- 
tel .. . The Ramsey Lewis trio and 
CBS staff trumpeter Don Jacoby will 
be among those joining the DePaul 
university dance band in a May 18 
concert. DePaul, by the way, has 
initiated a course in dance band 
playing and arranging . . . Johnnie 
Pate, the Swingin’ Shepherd, and 
tenor man Johnny Griffin, will be 
present at an Al Benson show, set 
for the Regal theater from April 25 
to May 1. 


The jazz session at the Gate of 
Horn, sponsored by the Drinking 
Gourd society and featuring Gene 
Esposito’s trio, tenor man Joe Daley, 
singer Lee Loving, and dancer Nev- 
ille Black, was an unqualified suc- 
cess. Esposito’s group and Miss Lov- 
ing are working at the Jazz Scene 
on N. Clark on week-ends . . . The 
Bill Porter-Eddie Avis quintet is at 
the Thunderbird lodge on N. Ash- 
land every Monday night . . . Bob 
Owens quartet with Andy Ander- 
son, tenor; Monk Fusaro, bass, and 
Bob Aarde, drums, continues at the 
Coral Key on Skokie highway in 
Glencoe. 


San Francisco 


The Tin Angel reopened with 
Marty Marsala after two months’ 


shutdown. Club features 
cinema (1918 Tarzan epic, for ong 
between sets ... Harry James 
a one-niter at El Patio in late Marg 
. . . Same evening, Kostelanetz ¢op. 
ducted S. F. symphony through Hg. 
old Arlen’s Blues-Opera suite , . 
Raul Lynch, once well-known side. 
man in Chicago and L.A. is now ag. 
ive here after seven years out of my 
sic . . . Pony Poindexter blowj 
big league alto at Bop City . . . Pep 
Dailey, with clarinetist Red Dons 
now at Crest hotel lounge downtoyy 
. . . Anita O'Day picked up Brey 
Moore here to back her recent stix 
at the Blackhawk . . . Burt Bale 
ABC-Paramount LP of his Carme 
concert is selling briskly, bringing 
new customers to Pier 23 to hea 
Burt sing and play . . . The Cella 
completed its first year of poetry and 
jazz performances, celebrating with 
readings by Kenneth Revroth and 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti . . . The Strug. 
glers, a local banjo band, opened ip 
late March at the Red Garter, a new 
club emphasizing nostalgia . . . Judy 
Tristano took her tenor sax to the 
147 Club downtown .. . After-hours 
joints closing one by one, but local 
and visiting jazzmen still congregate 
in the three remaining to jam and 
listen... 





—dick hadlock 








THERE IS A 


Selmer ~~ 


CLARINET 

MOUTHPIECE 
TO FIT 
EVERY NEED 
—EVERY 
PLAYING 
STYLE 




















RS* facing 





PASQUALE RS** facing 






MAZZEO _ is 
Woodwind Dept., New England 
Conservatory; Boston Symphony 


CARDILLO 
Boston Symphony Concert Soloist 













Available in 
13 Facings 
For Eb, Bb, 
Alto, and 
Bass clarine? 

























come Minneapolis Symphony oa 


Jazz Ltd., Chicago 4, New York aA...) 
Only two of the six fine clarinetists shown above agree as to choice of 
facing—yet all agree that a Selmer mouthpiece is best for their instru- 
ment and playing style. We think there are two major reasons why 
Selmer mouthpieces are so popular. They give you better sound, and 
a better sound control. You can actually hear the difference in clarity 
and power, feel the difference in flexibility. Try one yourself—you’ll 
see what we mean. 





On Sale at Better Music Stores Everywhere 


nen OCLMET.... 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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flutes and piccolos 
playing ease 

tonal perfection 
beauty 

rugged dependability 
and the right price 
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hollywood 
It's 
CALL NINA 
The Musicians Exchange 


For Complete 24 Hour Phone Service 
HOllywood 2-3311 


1570 N. Gower, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“Through Our Switchboard Speak the 
Nicest People in the World" 
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DAVE PELL OCTET 
sounds arrangements for eight pieces 
As recorded on RCA and CAPITOL. 
by Shorty Rogers, Bill Holman 
Marty Paich. 10<arrangements available 
$1.50 each. 
Buy direct from 
PELL MELL MUSIC CO. 
inson Ave. North Hollywood, Calif. 
Any voicing probleme answered. 
At your local dealer or direct. 
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Yusef Lateef 


(Continued from Page 18) 
knowledge in music as possible.” 

He said ‘the likes to feel that music 
can serve a specific purpose apart 
from esthetic values, adding: 

“If possible, eventually I'd like 
to go into the musical therapy 
field, to help sick people. I believe 
many people can be cured or aided 
by musical therapy. 

“Basically, I'd like to help estab- 
lish jazz as a pure, respected Ameri- 
can cultural form. This means 
doing away with the derogatory con- 
notations associated with jazz and 
jazz musicians. 

“I'd like the listener to be ele- 
vated morally by listening. You 
know, beautiful sounds come from 
a person with a beautiful soul. I'd 
like the sounds I play to uplift the 
audience.” 

Lateef firmly believes that a well- 
ordered, intelligently directed ex- 
istence must lead to rewards. 

“Through clean living and having 
love for the Creator, and love for 
mankind, you can achieve peace of 
mind and harmony with God and 
your fellow men,” he explained. “I 
believe that in so doing I can create 
more meaningful music.” 

His music has been meaningful to 
several record company executives 
and thousands of record-buyers re- 
cently. His first LP on Savoy, Jazz 
Mood, was released in April, 1957. 
Savoy followed with a second LP, 
Jazz for the Thinker, a month later. 
A third Savoy LP was released early 
in 1958, and a fourth has been re- 
corded. Lateef recorded an LP for 
Verve, Before Dawn, that was re- 
leased in February. He cut two ad- 
ditional LPs for Prestige as well. 

The success he’s found has been 
built on a basically sound music 
background, but Lateef looks ahead 
with considerable hope. He said he 
feels that his religious faith will in- 
spire him to achieve ends he might 
not otherwise have been able to 
achieve. 

“My faith makes me _ conscien- 
tious,” he said. “It makes me seek. 
I spend a good deal of time medi- 
tating. This gives me an inner 
peace. And it makes my work far 
more satisfying.” 

— gold 





Aaron Copland 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the jazzmen come to our field, the 
less we can get from them. The wild- 
ness of jazz attracts me—the mood 


(Continued on Next Page) 





SHAWL COLLAR 


In beautiful 
spotlight colors: 
Red, Powder Blue, 
Grey, Royal Blue, 
Maroon, Gold, Pink, 
Green, White. 

All Fully lined. 


$1590 


These colors with BLACK shaw! $16.90 
(TUX PANTS $9.50) 


solids, ? 


patch 
pockets: 





SAXONY CLOTHES 


198 CANAL ST. (DEPT. DB) N.Y.C. * WO 4-6039 





CREATED ESPECIALLY FOR YOU, 


the musician 


CUFF LINKS AND TIE CLIP 


JEWELRY FOR MEN 





Set $5.00 Plus Fed. Tax 


Featured here is the Saxophone. 
Also available—Piano, Trumpet, 
Drums, Clarinet, Trombone. Beauti- 
fully designed with authentic detail. 
A perfect gift. Your jeweler has it 
or can get it for you quickly. 


anson, inc., 24 Baker St., Providence 5, R. |. 
in Canada: Anson Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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Where to Study 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Accredited college 
8.M., M.M., — degrees 
en 
PROGRESSIVE JAZZ 
Arranging, Harmony, Improvisation 
Ear Training, Combo, Dance Band 
4424 Warwick, Kansas Cify 11, Mo. 

















NEW z 
CONSERVATORY 
abbcbed OF MUSIC 


POPULAR DEPARTMENT 





ok 
nm 


SPECIAL emphasis on Contemporary JAZZ, 
3-year comprehensive course for CERTIFI- 
CATE. Majors in Voice, Arranging, and ALL 
instruments. Large Academic pt. 
4-year course for Bachelor of Music DEGREE. 
Major in Theory and Arranging. 
Large Dance Bands Small Combos 
Theatre Orchestra 
Yearly Full-Scale Musical Production 
Concerts of Original Experimental Jazz 
Radio and TV Pertormances 
For School Catalog — write to: 
Dean Chester W. Williams 
New England Conservatory of Music 
290A Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 





































What 
Makes 


é 
GOOD 
Man 
GREAT? 


«a lot of things besides good training! | 
But if you've talent . . . are in shooting 
distance of the TOP . . . why not sharpen 
your aim? 

Be hed on techni - +. reviewed on 
fundamentals . broadened in musical the- 
ory and history. It’s the way ahead! 

Advance your TRAINING at Home 


«.. conveniently ... tackle the weak spots 
4m your performance. Develop that unmistak- 
able sparkle of flawless perfection . . . widen 
your versatility . . . accept more top jobs 
win over more audience. 
Investigate UEC Advance Training new. 
Send for catalog of Course Announcements. 
Check subject of most interest below. Receive 
free sample lesson. Write today. 

BEE W@BBEHE te 
_ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

CONSERVATORY ®& 

MH Dept. E-711 2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16 @ 
ee (CO Dance Band Arranging C) Piano 





























Music Experience 
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40 @¢ DOWN BEAT 


(C) History, Analysis of Music () Guitar * 

() HARMONY CO Clarinet * 

C) Trumpet (J Saxophone 

(CD Advanced Composition C Violin * 

and 10 other Courses. Send for Catalog. 
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stuff and the colorful stuff. The let- 
loose quality is rarely found in 
‘serious’ music.” 

Certain jazzmen create with def- 
inite appeal, Copland emphasized, 
and added that his knowledge isn’t 
wide in this subject but that some 
such musicians had crossed his path. 


“Tristano was the first,” he said. 
“TI like his sense of harmonic free- 
dom and his ability to write a piece 
on one expressive thing without be- 
ing dull. It seems like real composi- 
tion to me, not happenstance. 

“I like what I’ve heard of Teo 
Macero’s, too. He’s one who, once 
in a while, must reduce his tone to 
make it salable. I though his Fusion 
was lots of fun. He has a keen sense 
of sound and sound combinations. 


“Actually, the jazz field is full of 
arrangers posing as composers.” 

But getting back to individuals, 
Jimmy Giuffre has things every once 
in a while that are “very striking,” 
according to Copland. And Duke EI- 
lington is “an old admiration of 
mine. The originality of his work! 
There’s something to think about. 
He has a real personality.” 

“I like some of Shelly Manne’s 
work, too,” he added . . . “In a way, 
I realize that Louis Armstrong's work 
is terrific, but I don’t miss it ; 
George Russell’s material is fine, 
but a little on the arranger’s side 
‘ My complete knowledge of 
Charlie Mingus is confined to his 
work at Brandeis. After I heard it, 
I felt it would be worthwhile to go 
out and buy his records. 


“Stan Kenton, for orchestral ex- 
citement, appealed to me in the old 
days. 

“And there’s nothing in ‘serious’ 
music quite like the down-in-the- 
mouth aspect of the cool jazz and 
that guy Davis.” 

Copland recalled a final anecdote: 

“I once took Serge Koussevitzky to 
52nd St. to hear jazz. He listened 
carefully, then said, ‘It’s just like the 
gypsies; it’s just like the gypsies.’ 
And it is. Like the wild, impassioned, 
improvised music of the Russian 
gypsy.” 





Just Folks 


Trenton, N.J.—Clipping from 
Trenton Times of advance on 
Louis Armstrong concert: 

“Satchmo is known through- 
out the world for his playing of 
folk music.” 

Now, if Armstrong were to 
turn to jazz 
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Los Angeles Area 





The one, the only, the original 
TERR! LESTER'S Jazz Cellar 
1708 N. Les Palmas 
TERRY GIBBS - HI Fi’s (Vocal Group) 








HOWARD RUMSEY'S 
Lighthouse All-Stars 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
Hermosa Beach 
Top Modern Jazz Names in Concert 





A Fresh Sound tn Dixieland by 
T. RILEY 
ond 
THE SAINTS 


Hermosa Inn Hermosa Beach 





WALT DICKERSON QUARTET 
hillcrest club 





4557 w. washington WeEbster 5-355? 
CORAL ROOM 
5638 E. Beverly Bivd. PArkview 1-0652 





FREDDIE GAMBRELL (from Frisco) 


at the DIGGER 
6 a.m. sunday sessions 


5050 E. 3rd (2 biks. west of Atl.) ANgeles 9-6843 





MODERN CREATIVE SOUNDS IN STEREO 
at GEORGIA LEE'S CAPRICE 


by the legendary JOE ALBANY 
FREDDIE GRUBER & HERSHEY HIMMELSTEIN 


3510 N. Peck Rd., El Monte—from 9:30 p.m. 





JAZZ CABARET 
best jazz in Hollywood 
Free Parking 
5510 Hollywood Bivd. 
Cor. Holly & Western 





Roy Sannella's 
NEW ROYAL ROOM 
presents Dixieland & Jazz 7 nights o week 
featuring Joe Darensbourg & his Dixie Flyers 
dancing every night 
Jazz Jamboree every Sun. morning 6 a.m. ‘til 
6700 Hollywood Bivd. HOllywood 7-3032 





San Francisco Area 





JAM SESSION 
Jimbo's 
BOB CITY 
**Known the World Over"’ 
1690 Post St. San 





PAUL BLEY QUARTET 
nightly at 
JAZZ WORKSHOP 



















473 Broadway DOuglass 2-9246 
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HOTEL FORREST 


49 St., West of Bway; Ci 6-5252 


WOODY HERMAN « wis Bano 
stay at the HOTEL FORREST 


“A Favorite with Show Folk” 
SPECIAL RATES FOR BANDS 
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Classified Ads 


3c PER WORD—MINIMUM CHARGE $4.50 
DEADLINE: 20 days prior to 
“on sale” date of issue. 
Remittance must accompany copy 


Count Name, Address, City and State 
Box Number Service, 50c Extra 
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ARRANGEMENTS 


Qual BANDS! Smooth, danceable, full sounding 
arrangements for Trumpet, Alto, Tenor, plus 
rhythm and Trumpet, Tenor, Trombone plus 
rhythm. Arranging Service, 24 Lincoln Ave., 
_Pittsiord,_ New York. 

FECIALS for for any size group. | style group. 
Any style swing, commercial, modern or 
yocal. Write: Gus Crowell, Box 5, Walling- 


ford, Vermont. 
FOR SALE 


ORCHESTRA COATS: Singlebreasted $5, Blues, 
Maroons, Ivory Whites. Every size. Cleaned, 
ressed. Tuxedo trousers $4. Slightly used. 
Wallace, 2453 N. Halsted, Chicago, 

@ DANCE ARRANGEMENTS, new for Trp't, Alto, 
Tenor, Rhythm, Opt: added Trombone, Tenor 
or Alto. Harris, 150 W. 14th Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 

WED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE BREASTED 
$5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE UNIFORMS, 1210 
EFFERSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
































MISCELLANEOUS 
RE OR JAY BURTON, contact me. You and I 
jointly may be entitled to money. David 
Aitken, 605 Columbus Drive, Pascagoula, Miss. 
UW? TIRED? Part-time Musician? Clever Device 
tliminates most practice. Amazing results. 
Trumpet, Trombone, Clarinet. Only $1.98 


Check or Money order. Super-Lip, 5280 Ken- 
more, Box 207, Chicago 40, IIl. 

WARN PIANO TUNING at Home for only $29.95! 
Revolutionary course includes tools, recorded 
examples and easy to follow step-by-step in- 
structions. For free details write: Musical En- 
terprises, P.O. Box 5074, St. Paul, Minn. 
WSIC COMPOSED for songs. Send words for 
free examination. Records made. Five Star 
Music Masters, 307 Beacon Building, Boston, 
Mass. 

1,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES, PARODIES, 
ROUTINES, SIGHT-BITS. 1600 PAGES! FREE CATA- 
L0G, WRITE: ORBEN ey 1 «Oz. 
CARPENTER ST., VALLEY STREAM, N. 
SONGWRITERS, protect your ideas! Hele ail songs, 
poems! Write for safe, correct procedure. 
SONG SERVICE, Dept. DB, 333 West 56th 
St, New York 19, N. Y. 

ARN PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRING AT HOME. 
WRTE KARL BARTENBACH, 1001 WELLS ST., 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 

WRITE SONGS?? Read ‘“Songwriter’s Review’ 
magazine. 1650-DB Broadway, New York 19, 
25e copy; $2.50 year. 

All INSTRUMENTALISTS—Teachers; Student, Pro- 
fessional (includes improvisation)—An insight 
to rapid instrumental progress. Heart of Mu- 
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sic Charts, pocket-sized. Plus, 14 pages of 
A Tunes-Keys Bandstand Reference. Pocket- 
; sized. $1.00. BIB, Dept. H-1, 2305 8th Ave. 
ico rea South. Great Falls, Mont. 
ON MUSICIANS WANTED 
Y SX AND TRUMPET MEN. Top Grade. Back every 
id Over"’ night. Top wages. Clem Brau Orch., Arling- 
San ton, Minn. 
mene RECORDS 
t WANTED: Voices people of interest, past, present, 
SHOP on tape, recordings, interviews, transcriptions. 
Also record collections, records made prior 
DOuglass 2-9246 1940. Jacob S. Schneider, 109 W. 83, NYC 
























WE CARRY ALL top jazz and band LPs. All 
labels. Clearance sale, new $3.98 for $3.49; 
$4.98 for $4.25, plus 3% sales tax. We pay 
Postage in states. Send check or money order 
$1.00 deposit on COD’s. Faga Record Club, 
_l!5 Brighton Ave., Rochester, Pa. 


VOCALISTS 


a 
WE EARLE SPENCER ORCH.is reforming and wish- 
& to audition both male and female vocalists 
is a modern and Progressive aggregation 
od anyone interested in the position may 
Send photo and test record; if material is to 
be returned enclose return stam Contact: 
Duty. “McVeigh-Scott, Personal Public Rela 
Counselors, 1921 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 57, Calif. 








Monk, Duke, Dizzy’s band, 
lot of other, but I feel there’s still 
room for fresh sounds that are still 
jazz. 


with a larger group. 
hear it is with different instrumen- 
tation for different sketches. 
New Ground as a string quartet. 
There are some places in the Suite 
I felt a need for tambourines . . 
even a gong.” 


Mose Allison 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“In the south, I worked pretty 
steadily with my own trio,” he said. 
“In New York, 
working. 

“My primary interest is in play- 
ing. If you play every day, you play 
everything you can write. I want to 
work with my trio some of the time 
and also play with other groups. | 
like playing rhythm piano with a 
horn in the group. 


the problem is 


“The more I play jazz, the more 


I like classical music. But I feel that 
I always want to play jazz. 


“I like the Modern Jazz Quartet, 


and a 


“Jazz and classical music are get- 


ting closer together in many ways. 
But I have to draw on jazz because 
it’s my background and my feeling. 


I happen to hear something 


atonally, then I'll play it atonally. 


“I’m not completely satisfied with 


the recording of the Suite. I don’t 
think we played it as well as we 
could have. The rehearsal sounded 
better than the date. 


“But I've thought about doing it 
The way I 


I hear 





Benny Carter 


(Continued from Page 15) 


influence is there, but it’s not a copy 
of Louis. Roy developed, he grew up 
and formed his own conception of 
how to play jazz trumpet.” 


Although Benny readily admits he 


hasn't heard all the younger altoists, 
he registers a decided liking for the 
work of Phil Woods and Gene Quill. 
Cannonball Adderley seems to be a 
particular 
plained, 
the way he projects.” 


favorite, and he_ ex- 
“T like Cannonball's drive, 


A distinguished arranger whose 


writing for sax sections gained him 
special recognition in the swing era, 
Carter said that there is not much 
difference between the sax writing of 
and the scoring of two decades ago. 
He particularly notes, however, Ernie 
Wilkins’ arranging of the saxes for 
Sarah Vaughan in a recent album as 
being especially attractive. 


(Continued on Next Page) 


MUSICIANS 





MODERN JAZZ CHORUSES ON ALL FAMOUS 
STANDARDS AVAILABLE!—Write for Information 





FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDERULE. Four 
separate slide rules give all chords, 
transposition and scales at a glance. 
Also 14 choices of harmonizing alll 
melody note. Complete.......... 














DERN CHORD 
959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE......... 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE Music Sen vuecece 
16—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ 

LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 


371—MODERN BLUES STYLES 4 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS.......... $1.25 
47—IMPROVISING and HOT 

Hundreds Sean patterns shown 








“ev FO SRR Re eer 1.00 

58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS...... 50 

498—PLAYING BY CHORDS.............. 50 

501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING........ $1.00 

997—HOW TO TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT...... $1.25 

524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS.......... $1.25 
FOR PIANO 


940—NEW CHORDS FOR See HITS. 
Exciting different harmonizations...... $1 
376—MODERN CHORD PROGRESSIONS ree 


80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE.......... $1.00 
am KR... CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS. and exercises....... y 
49—DESCENDING PLANO Nd died amine 50 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS........... 50 


66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO 
TION 


354—-MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 
use fourth chords. 9th. llth and 13th 
chords in modern jazz piano styling. 75 
eee 5 eo fe — aie nq MODERN - 
353—SINGLE NOTE TMPROVISATIONS. Ad-lib 
pol —— to fit the most used chord 


64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES........... 
907—HOW TO REHARMONIZE SONGS...... 75 
aaa ae BUILT BY FOURTH INTER- . 
10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 professional 

runs on all chordS..........+es-ee0: $1.00 








FOR GUITAR 
500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR........ 50 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR......... 50 


503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most used chord 
sequences as found in all popular music. 
The ‘‘Formula” of all chord progressions. .50 
362—GUITAR RUNS .......--ceeeseeeees 
353—SINGLE NOTE ———— pesece 
42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram... e 


U s ie 
367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS. ........ 75 
346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING FOR GUI- 
TAR. Modern double and triple string 
solo technique and how to apply it..... 75 











Minimum Order $1.00—Money Back Guarantee 





FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 





PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


WALTER STUART music studio inc. 
Box 514-F, Union, N. J. 














Exclusive Photos 


BANDS IN ACTION 
Action pictures of all name leaders, mu- 
sicians, vocalists, also Rock n’ Roll Artists. 
Guaranteed to please. 50c each; 4 for $1.00. 
ARSENE STUDIOS 
756—7th Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 
Glossy 8/10 Unobtainable elsewhere 
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NEW SOUNDS for, 


HOT OFF TOP RECORDS 


As transcribed from historic jazz 
sessions—RCA Victor—Atlantic 


Dawn — Bethlehem Esoteric, etc. 


modernists 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS $1.25 each (*except where indicated) 










Check your instrument: 
























World's foremost saxophone soloist's most popular 





0 Trumpet [) Sox [1 Clarinet [J Guitar [) Vibes © Accordion [] Trombone [7] Piano 
Joe Allard (CD 3-Octave Scales & Chords The Best of Tony Scott () 
Jimmy Abato () Concerto for Eb sax (solo) Great progressive jazz solos by RCA Victor's 


brightest jazz star—Exactly os he recorded them. 





























swinging jazz sounds. Guaranteed to improve your 
feel and beat for the progressive new sound scene. 


Armstrong, Dizzy Gillespie, Sarah Vaughn sing the | 
| 
Can be played or sung as solos or duets. 





Dizzy Gillespie C) Dizzy Blows Kerovac 





Milt Hinton } ) Great Jazz Lines 


How to Play Timbales .*$1.00 


j4 


Books in 1—Bongos, 


Timbales, Conga Drums, 


Maracas .... 
[] DRUMCRAFT by F. Ward $1.25 


. Spec. *$1 


[}) Easy Steps to Drumming 


by 


Simon Sternburg ..*$1 


solo. Shows off the Eb alto in all its glory ..$2.00 Featuring: Homecoming * Milt to the Hilt ® 
““Bugs’’ Bower Cj Ad Lib CD Rock ‘n' Roll Sunday Scene * Fingerpoppin' Blues * Requiem 
> for Lips * Let My Fingers Go * Swootie Patoutie. 
[] Bop Duets O Bop Combos Tony Scott Wails [] 
| 
. one ETL” eva Another fabulous series of solos transcribed from 
RCA Victor records. Featuring: 
Al Cohn s) Jazz Workshop Kotz Meow * Cupcake © After After Hours 
L] Solos of the Stars * Blues for Ava * Time to Go. 
Chas. Colin ([) Advanced Daliy Studies Zoot Sims [) Modern Art of Jazz 
Etudes Moderne Hal McKusick 0 Atonal Duets 
‘ . a, L.] Jazz Originals 
Jazz Duets Vol. 1 [) Vol. 2 7 Johnny Smith Originals Vol. 1] Vol. 20 
Rhythms Vol. 1 [) Vol. 20 The only Johnny Smith originals published. Learn 
0) Advanced Dance his style and great genius. Another exclusive. 
CL) 35 Originals Johnny Smith DC Aids to Technique 
Lip Flexibilities (Guitar Only) *$1.50 
- fo = Vol. 1 2 Vol. 20 Johnny Smith reveals the secrets of his fingering 
Jazzbo" Collins [ East Coast Jazz Scene and technique. Taken from his daily warm-up 
Featuring recorded originals composed, arranged, exactly as he practices. 
ond played by jazz greats— Hy White [} Guitar Originals 
Al Cohn Don Elliott Manny Albam Charlie Parker 5 Yardbird Originals 
Hal McKusick Nick Travis Lou Stein Charlie Ventura | New Sounds 
Dn, . a0 Gawsdesskecas ee Interpretati , 
Miles Dovis ........ RAE faa Cool Sounds Harry Volpe Beginner's Guitar 
The only printed and authentic examples of Miles | Vol. 10 Vol. 20 
Davis’ styled interpretations. A top exclusive. Blues & Rhythm 
Dufresne-Voisin Sight reading = Spanish Guitar Rhythms 
[] Vol. | - $1.50 Orchestration Guitar Chords 
[) Vol. tl - $1.50 Vol. 1 0 vol. 20 
Sing or Play the Cool Sound Way (CO Malaguena ......... $.60 
(Jazz Phonetics) (1) | sions aaaatl 
Styles of Charlie Parker and Miles Davis. This com- : 
plete book illustrates how Ella Fitzgerald, Louis Percussion How to Play Bongos ..*$1.00 
Books How to Play Maracas. .*$1.00 


95 


50 





Oscar Pettiford) [|] Milt Meets Oscar 
Two great jazz artists teamed up to give you 
two outstanding styles. 



















Charlie Christian [] Harlem Uptown Jazz 


Mat Matthews (C0 Mat Matthews Swings 
Zoot Sims } Modern Art of Jazz 
Shorty Rogers C) Artistry of Shorty Rogers 

CJ West Coast Jazz Scene 
Bob Nelson Advanced Duets 


0) Vol. 1 0 Vol. 2 Al DeVito 





PIANO ONLY 
George Shearing plays Leonard Feather [] 
George Shearing's greatest jazz triumphs from 
great composer Leonard Feather. Transcribed 


Chico O'’Farri 





| 
from his latest recordings so that you can play Bobby Scott 
them, too. BeBops Fables °* Sorry, Wrong 
Rhumbo * Life With Feather * Midnight in Shorty Rogers 
the Air. 
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MUSIC FOR KEYBOARD 


INSTRUMENTS 


Angelo Dellaira ([) 


Most Modern Sound 
(Accordion Only) 


() Original Block Chord 


Interpretations, 
*$1.50 (Piano, Vibes, 
Accordion, Guitar) 


C] Keyboord Chords— 


no 


Triads to 13th, 
¥*$1.50 (Piano, Vibes, 
Accordion) 

Piano Originals 
(Piano Only) 


() The Great Scott 


0 


(Piano Only) 
Modern Jazz Themes 
(Piano, Guitar, Acc.) 














| SMALL ORKS $1.00 each 


Lorry Sonn 


LARGE ORKS $1.25 


(0 Chino Doll Mambo 


| Al Cohn ( Natural Thing To Do 
| C) Count Me In .] A. C. Meets Osie A case a ee 
L) The Theme Chant of Wailers 
| () Please Baby Jack's Kinda Swing COMBO ORKS 
Charlie Parker (1 Dum Dum Chico O’Farrill 
Half Pass Pass C) Tukki-Wukki __ LATINETTES No. 2 LATINETTES No. 1 
Yashiteki Mikimoto [) Throckmorton the Cj Eb Book b Book 
} Plumber L) Bb Book Bb Book 
-} C Book C) C Book 
Hal McKusick 2 Fire Isle MAMBOETTES No. 1 
Manny Album [) Thanks to Count [] Eb Book 
Blue Who L} Jacks or Better | Bb Book 
Taylor Made [) Give ‘em Hal Fl C Book 








Dept. K-113 West 48th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Gentlement: Please send me publications checked. 
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42 ¢ DOWN BEAT 











Carter's modesty and his up 
ingness to comment critically on 
work of other specific musicians; 
reflected also in his reaction to th 
playing of today’s tenorists. “They 
are so many guys playing so 
today,” he said simply. “All you 
do is sit back and enjoy ‘em all.” 

Of Lester Young, however, he hy 
one memory especially outstanding 

“One night when we were on th 
road, word went around the bap 
that this guy called Young was play. 
ing in the town where we were at the 
time. I went to hear him and found 
Lester playing alto. He was a differ. 
ent man with a completely differen 
style from his tenor playing. Matter 
of fact, he was a real flash on alto, 
Like Parker, what he was playing 
was entirely different from anythi 
I'd ever heard. He scared me—and a 
that time I was considered a pretty 
good alto player.” 

Now that Benny is free of record. 
ing contract ties, much of his current 
recording is freelance. He's still ip 
terested in signing with a label, but 
only “. . . if I got the deal I wanted, 
This would mean a free rein to prop 
erly exploit my talents, where | 
could write, conduct, and play.” 

About 50 per cent of his present 
writing involves motion picture 
work and some television scoring. As 
a performer, also, he’s been seen on 
camera in several movies, The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro and The View From 
Pompey’s Head among them. 

Songwriting is a continuing bent 
stemming from more than 20 year 
of practice that have included Cow 
Cow Boogie and Lonely Woman, He 
wrote the latter in collaboration with 
English music journalist Ray Sonin 
while with the British Broadcasting 
Co. as staff arranger in 1937. 

“Lonely Woman is a song Um 
rather proud of,” he said. “And I'm 
proud that it’s been recorded by 
three singers I like so much: Sarah 















Vaughan, June Christy, and Sylvia 
Syms. Lately I haven't had mud 
luck in getting into the hit league. 

“However,” he said, grinning, “I 
like to think that that’s no reflection 
on my talent: Just listen to the songs 
now on the Hit Parade.” 

He broke off to cock an ear toa 
recording on the restaurant Muaak. 
The melody was Star Eyes, played by 
a modern altoist backed by a large 
string section. 

“Who's that—Ronnie Lang?” He 
concentrated on the altoist, finally 
shook his head. “That's really very 
pretty, isn’t it? I’m darned if I cm 
tell who the player is, though. This 
is why I'd never take the Blindfold 
Test . . . These guys all sound aliké 
don’t they?” 
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You can too. Try an outfit like Art’s or specify your own set at your dealers. Write Gretsch, 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. for Diamond Jubilee drum catalog. (This is our 75th year.) 
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For 8’x10" autographed print 
of this picture, send 10¢ in coin 
to Gretsch, Dept. AB to cover 
handling and mailing. 


Art Blakey plays Gretsch Drums 















Art’s drum set, finished in “Red Sparkle”, contains: 20’x14” bass; 12”28" and 14x14” tomtoms; 
14250" anare; genuine K, Zildjian cymbals (made in Turkey) and other Gretsch accessories shown here. 


Send 10¢ for glossy 8”x10” photo of your favorite Ludwig Drum 


Setting new drum standards... 
ED THIGPEN and LUDWIG! 


Ludwig drummer Edmund eee hails f _ 
Los Angeles, where he started playing at the , 

age vat a vee, wey ing a he fyi’ 2m 
receiv: elp from Chico Hamilton, Jo Jones i 

and his father, Ben Thigpen. Professional eS ow 
credits include engagements with the Jackson 
Brothers, George Hudson, Cootie Williams, 16” x 16” Tom 
Dinah Washington, Johnny Hodges, Bud * '¥950PC 
Powell and Jutta Hipp. 

Now with the Billy Taylor Trio, with whom 
he beautifully expresses his creative sounds 44PC 
and rhythms, Edmund is not content just to } . 5%” x 14” Snare 
follow in the footsteps of other stars. Today pony af Cymbal 
he is setting new drum standards—developing g ” 16” Crash Cymbal 
an original technique playing with hands, fin- . 2-15” Hi-Hat Cymbals 
gers and elbows as well as sticks! =. White Peari, 

To set new drum standards, you need a great - 
talent like Edmund’s plus great equip t 
like Ludwig. As Edmund puts it, “It’s not only 
the drums themselves, but the knowledge I 
have of the people, care and experience that 
Focicie their making that makes me specify Just off the press! New Ludwig 

For the most magnificent display yet of the Catalog No. 57. Four Colors . . . 
world’s foremost percussion equipment, see 56 pages! Send coupon today 
the new 56-page Ludwig Catalog No. 57. For 
your copy, send coupon today! It’s FREE! NAME: 


dui a = 





























Ludwig Drum Co. « Makers of WFL Drums 
1728 North Damen Ave. « Chicago 47, III. 

















